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' INTRODUCTION. 


5 TUERE is no ſpecies of publication 
Ewhich ſeems to be more agreeably received 
Ethan that which illuſtrates the characters 
of men diſtinguiſhed for their abilities, 
enerable for their erudition, and admired 
for their virtues. The political hiſtory of 
Treat men is uſeful and neceſſary to many; 
ut the domeſtic hiſtory of all men is uſe- 

ul and neceſſary to all. 


Among the materials from whence the 
diographer forms the volume of domeſtic 
-haracters, private letters are conſidered 
s the moſt valuable, becauſe they are the 
Woſt unequivocal authorities of real ſenti- 
2 L 
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ment and opinion. Converſation is too Sol 
fugitive to be remembered ; public decla- | 1 
rations may be oftentimes ſuſpected; but 3 - 
the epiſtolary communications of friend- | a 4 
{ſhip may be depended upon as faithful to 4 re 
the mind from whence they ariſe. The 1 
following Letters, therefore, as proceeding 3 
from a Nobleman whoſe great talents pro- 3 
miſed no ſmall utility to his country, and * " 
whoſe character has been the ſubject of | Ih 
ſuch general ſpeculation, will, without ens 
doubt, meet with a favourable reception. 4 
| Feader 
That they were not written with. the The 
moſt diſtant idea of being offered to the | * 
world, will be evident to every reader; N 
and, ſurely, no inconſiderable ſhare of me- 0 5 
rit will be allowed them from ſuch a cir. Fe: 
cumſtance. They may want, perhaps, rang 
the correctneſs and accuracy of prepared * ns 
compoſitions; but they poſſeſs that eaſy 8 = 1 


ſincerity, and that open unboſoming of 
ſentiments, which form the charm of epiſ- 1 


tolary correſpondence. 1 
ut any 
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Some liberties have been taken with the 

etters at large, by omitting ſuch as al- 
Juded to tranſactions which the world al- 
eady too well knows, or which it would 
e ſhameful to betray. But no alteration 
as been made in any individual. Letter, 
xcept an occaſional retrenchment of ex- 
dreflions, which, however common in 
aſhlonable life, or unoblerved in faſhion- 
ble converſation, would not juſtify their 
Peing condenſed into print, and might 
give cauſe of offence to the ſcrupulous 


2 
Weader. 


o 


There may be alſo ſome irregularity in 
Fc diſpoſition of the Letters: the thir- 
&-1/b, and the Ja, ſhould have an earlier 
lacc : but they were already numerically 
rranged ; and, as a preciſe order does not 
em to be material, no alteration. of this 
ind has been attempted, which, after all, 
Duſt have been made upon conjecture. 


As thele Letters were, in general, with-- 
gut any dates, and not one of them marked 
A 3 
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with that of the year, it was thought pro- 
per to omit them throughout. The /hir- 
tielhßh Letter, which appears to have been 
written the laſt of the Collection, bears, in 


the manuſcript copy, a conjectural date of 1 
As it was a matte 
of particular requeſt, it was thought pru- 


the ſummer of 1775. 


dent to ſuppreſs the names of thoſe perſons] 
to whom theſe Letters were addreſſed : 
though 1t 1s rather natural to ſuppoſe, that 


every reader, who has lived in the world, 
will form very probable conjectures o 
them, without any great exerciſe of thought} 


or power of divination, 
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LET T ERS, &c. 


LETTER THE FIRST. 


My dear Friend, 


You do me great injuſtice: I receive your 
letters with the greateſt pleaſure ; and I gave 
your laſt the uſual welcome, though every line 
was big with reproaches to me. I feel myſelf 
greatly mortified that you ſhould have a ſuſpicion 
of any neglect on my part. When I ceaſe to 
anſwer your addreſſes, you will be juſtified in 
ſuppoſing me careleſs about them : till then, 
you will, I hope, do 'me the juſtice, as far at 
leaſt as relates to yourſelf, to think well of me. . 
J very ſenſibly feel the advantage of your good 

opinion, and the loſs of it would greatly affect 
me. You may be aſſured that my inſenſibility 
to reputation is not ſuch as ſome part of my 
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[| 
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conduct may have given you reaſon to believe: 
for, after all his bluſtering and looking big, the 
heart of the worſt man cannot be at eaſe, when 
he forces a look of contempt towards the ill 
opinion of mankind. In ſpite of all his brava- 
does, he 1s an hypocrite twelve hours out of the 
four-and-twenty ; and hypocriſy, as it is well 
ſaid, is the homage which Vice pays to Virtue: 
unwillingly, I confeſs ; but {till the is forced to 
pay it. 


I will moſt frankly acknowledge to you, that 
1 have been as well diſpoſed to turn my back 


upon the good opinion of the world as any one 


in it; and that I have ſometimes accompliſhed 
this important buſineſs without contuſion of 
Face, but never without confuſion of Heart. 
On a late very mortifying occaſion, it was not 
in my power to poſſeſs myſelf cither with one 
or the other. At a public and very numerous 


meeting in the county where my Father lives, 


where great part of his property lies, where his 
influence is conſiderable and his name reſpecta- 
ble, I was not only deſerted but avoided; and 
the women could not have diſcovered more hor- 
ror on my approaching them, if I had been Tar- 
guin himſelf. I found myſelf alone in the croud, 
and, which is as bad, alone out of the croud. I 
paſſed the evening without company; and two 
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Sor three ſuch evenings would either have driven 
me to deſpair, or have reformed me. I was 
N then convinced, as I always am when I write 
to you, that there is ſome particle of good till 
remaining in me: but I flew from that ſolitary 
ſcene which gave ſuch a conviction, to renew 
that diſſolute intemperance which would deſtroy 
it. 


70 It is a great misfortune, that Vice, be it what 
it may, will find ſome one or other to flatter it; 
3 and that there ſhould be aſſemblies of people, 
where, when public and honourable ſociety has 


hiſſed you from the ſtage, you may find, not 


only reception, but applauſe—little earthly pan- 
demoniums, where you meet with every means to 
huſh the pains of reflection, and to guard againſt 
the intruſions of conſcience. It requires a moſt 
# gigantic reſolution to ſuffer pain, when paſſion 
quickens every ſenſe, and every, enticing object 
beckons to enjoyment. I was not born a Stoic, 
nor am I made to be a martyr! So much do I 


hate and deteſt pain, that I think all good muſt 
be dear that is to be purchaſed with it. Peni- 


tence is a rack where offences have been griev- 
ous. To fit alone and court Reflection, which 
will come perhaps, every moment, with a ſwing- 
ing ſin at her back, and to be humble and patient 
beneath the ſtripes of ſuch a ſcourge; by heavens, 
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it is not in human nature to bear it! I am 


ſure, at leaſt, it is not in mine, —If I could go | 
to confeſlion, like a good papiſt, and have the 
ſcore wiped off at once, d la bonne heure! But 
to repent like a ſobbing, paralytic Preſbyterian, 
will not do for me: I am not fat enough to re- 
pent that way. George Bodens may be qualified 
for ſuch a ſyſtem of cogtrition ; but my ſkinny 8 


ſhape will not bear mortification: and, if 'I | 

1 
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faſting and prayer, I ſhould be ſoon faſted and 


were to attempt the ſ1bdual of my carnal luſt by 


prayed into the family vault, and diſappoint the 
worms of their meals, 


I have had, as you well know, ſome ferioks | 
converſations with my Father upon the ſubject ; 
and one evening he concluded a chriſtian lec- 
ture of a moſt unchriſtian length, by recommend- 
ing me to addreſs Heaven to have mercy upon 
me, and to join my prayers to his conſtant and 
paternal ones for my reformation. Theſe ex- 
preſſions, with his preceding counſels, and his 
affecting delivery of them, had ſuch an effect 
upon me, that, like the King in Hamlet, I had 
bent the ſtubborn ſinews of my knees, when it 
occurred to me that my devotions might be ſeen 
through the key-hole. This drew me from my 
pious attitude; and, having ſecured this aper- 
ture, ſo unfriendly to ſecret deeds, I thought it 
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ould not be an uſeleſs precaution to let down 


| he window-curtains alſo ; and, during the per- 
Formance of that ceremony, ſome lively muſie, 


which ſtruck up in the ſtreet, caught my atten- 
tion, and gave a ſudden flirt to all my devout - 


e : fo I girded on my ſword, and went to 


e Little Theatre in the Haymarket, where 


Mrs. Cole and the Reverend Dr. Squintum ſoon 


put me out of humour with praying, and into 
Humour with myſelf, 


I really began this letter in very ſober ſeri- 


* 
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gulneſs; and, though I have ſtrayed from my 
. airs into ſomething that wears a ludicrous 
-| WP pearance, I beg of you not to give up all hopes 


" my amendment. If there were but halt a 


« Zen people in the world, who would afford 
b e the kind encouragement I receive from you, 
t would, I verily believe, work a reformation 
the prodigal: but the world has marked me 


— — has already told me, more than once, 
at I am got ſo deep into the mud as to make it 


; highly improbable that I ſhould ever get out; 


at I am too bad ever to be good ; and that my 


uture lot is either to be an open villain or an 


Indeceiving hypocrite. 
1 ruly! Lady Huntingdon would tell me another 
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Pretty encouragement 
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ſtory: but, however that may be, I ſhall never from 
give myſelf up for loſt, while I retain a ſenſe of che du 
your merit and a value for your friendſhip, two y. 
With theſe ſentiments I take my leave, and fice,— 
beg of you to de aſſured that I am moſt ſincerely ent 
yours, &. ien 
: ; - Ihe bi 
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LETTER THE SECOND. 


So — turns up his eyes, and ſignifi- 
cantly ſhrugs his ſhoulders, when my name is and m. 
mentioned; and, to continue the farce, pretends to his 
to lament me as a Yiſgrace to his family! I am thoſe 
almoſt aſhamed to acknowledge it, but this idle day of 
hiſtory has given me a more ſtinging mortifica- This mo 
tion than I almoſt ever felt. How inſignificant to do, 
muſt he become, who is openly deſpiſed by in- paraſite 
ſignificance ; and how loud muſt the hiſs of the band car 
world be, when ſuch a puny whipſter inſults mel Pour le 
If honourable men were to ſpeak of me with Higher 
contempt, I ſhould ſubmit without reſentment; 4 his ſn} 
for T have rved it. If they ſhould beſtowFtooliſh 
their pity pon me, I ſhould thank them em fol very 5/5 
giving me more than I deſerve. If mankind? 
deſpiſe, I have only to reſiſt or fly from the con- The 
tempt ; but to be an object of ſupercilious airs, | got tellir 


© 


ever from one who, two years ago, would have wiped 
le off che duſt from off my ſhocs, and who, perhaps, 
hip. two years hence, will be proud of the ſame of- 
and fice, —a puny pratler who does not poſſeſs a ſuf- 
rely icient degree of talent or importance to give 
Wignity either to virtue or crime,—I ſay, to be 
3 he butt of ſuch a one ſeverely mortifies me, 
EWere I on the other ſide of the water, his back- 
Wicing looks and ſhrugs ſhould be changed in a 
3 oment to well- made bows and ſuppliant poſ- 
5 ures. If I live, the ſcurvy knave ſhall do me 
homage! It really frets me, that I cannot, in 
mifi- four-and-twenty hours, meet him face to face, 
ne is and make his ſubſervient attentions give the lie 
tends} to his humbling compaſſion, in the preſence of 
Jam thoſe before whom he has traduced me. The 
idle day of my revenge will come, when he ſhall open 
ifica- Inis mouth for me to ſpit in it, as he was wont 
icant to do, and perform every dirty trick for which 
y in. paraſites were formed. His genius is to fetch 
the and carry; a very ſpaniel, made to fawn and eat 
mel Pour leavings; whoſe whole courage riſes no 
with{Whigher than to ape a ſnarl, If I live to outlive 
ent his ſniffling pedagogue, I ſhall ſee him make a 
ſtowggtooliſh end of it. Mark my words—I am a 
T fol very Shylock—1 will have Revenge! 
kind | vw 
con- The laſt word I have written puts me in mind 
airs, of telling you that has been with me 


* 


G 


for ſome time. 
the bargain, carried aqua fortis in a ſyringe for 
three months together, to ſquirt the fiery liquor 
into the eyes of a fortunate rival. 


bolical deſign he ſucceeded, and the object of his 


malice was for ever deprived of half his ſight. $ 


J have converſed with him on the horrors of this 
ttanſaction; but the /zalran finds a conſolation 
in his own infernal feelings, and a juſtification 3 
in the dying command of his Father, whoſe laſt 
words compoſed this emphatic ſentence, “ Re- 


member, my ſon, that Revenge is ſweet,” 


This man 1s capable of any villainy, if mo- 
ney is to be got by it; and I doubt not but he | 
might be bribed to undertake, without heſita- 
tion, robbery, ſeduction, rape, and murder. 
However, my ſuperior virtue for once overawed 
his villainy : for he moſt certainly had it in his 
power to have robbed me of a large ſum of mo- 
ney, without the poſſibility of a diſcovery ; and, 
if he thought it neceſſary, he might have diſ- 
patched me with as little danger. I have ſince 
aſked him what ſtrange fit of virtue, or fear of 
the devil, came acroſs him, when he had ſuch an 
opportunity to make his fortune. The impu- 
dent raſcal replied, at once, that he had very 
powerful ſuggeſtions to ſend me to the other 
world ; and that, if, fortunately for him, I had 
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poſſeſſed one ſingle virtue, he ſhould, without 
by eremony, have diſpatched me to my reward. 
his event, I think, will make a compleat Man- 
"Wivillean of me, You ſee, for your encourage- 
ment, that a bad life is good for ſomething ; and 
For the good example which the world will re- 


Teive from me in times to come, it will be in- 
Wcbted to the very bad one I have already given 
It.— After this ſignal and providential preſerva- 
ion, I cannot but think that Heaven has ſome- 
ming particularly great in ſtore for me. 


As I tell it you, this hiſtory has the air of a 
*$adinage ; but you may be aſſured that it is a 
, Feal fact, and I am ſorry that the circumitances 
df it are too long and various to be inſerted in a 
Etter. 1 believe you know ſomething of the 
Han; but, if you repeat what I have written to 
Iny-one who is acquainted with him, you will 
Pon find that I have had a very narrow _— 
1 have bribed him to leave ine, and he is gone 
bor England. The ſtory of Lew:s the Fourteenth 
d his Barber is well known ; and you may, 
you pleaſe, apply it to 
Your affectionate, CCC. 
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LETTER THE THIRD. A ectual 

. oughly 

My dear Friend, 2 deſpa 

| 1 ake 1 


Y 7 a Fannot 
4 OUR letter, which I received no longer ago 


ry bre 
than yelterday, would do honour to the moſt ce- y 


1 Lated IT 
Icbrated name among the moral writers of any 4 


period. It is the * ſenſible, eaſy, and con- Yood, t! 
ciſe hiſtory of the Paſſions I have ever read. 0 yo 
Indeed, it has not been my lot to have given any 3 nd 3 
great portion of my time to ſuch ſtudies. Theſe 4 2 . 
powers have kept me too much in the ſphere of | f 3 

their own tumultuous whirlwinds, to leave me} ) 
the leiſure of examining them. I have been, Hot feel 
am, and I fear ſhal} be, their ſport and their ts the 
ſlave ; and when I ſhall acquire that ſerenity of 1 


character which will enable me to examine them il 
with a philoſophical ſcrutiny, I cannot tell. My 
expectations are at ſuch a diſtance upon this 
point, that I am almoſt aſhamed to mention my} vou 
4 ou 
apprehenſions to you. It is, however, treating 
Dn, ar 
you with the confidence you deſerve, to tell you, . 
„ eighten 
that from my foul I think the very ſource of 8 
2 Ny er re 
them mult be dried up before they will loſe theirf P 
; 5 : my at 
empire over me. In the lively expreſſion of thef 
TI „ ſpect 
poct, „“ they are the elements of lite,” without 0 
ca 
which man would be a mals of inſenſible and] | N | 
er ſhe 
unintelligent matter. Now, it is that happy E 
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Fompound of theſe elementary particles of intel- 
| ectual life, that you ſo well deſcribe, fo tho- 
5 goughly underſtand, and fo happily poſſeſs, which 
Y deſpair of attaining. I have the reſolution to 
"Wake reſolutions, but it extends no farther ; I 
Egannot keep them: and to eſcape from the mi- 

3 &ry brought on by one paſlion, I have ſo habit- 
any Pated myſeif to bathe in a branch of the ſame 
7 . ood, that I cannot look for any other relief.— 
ad, | 92 ou very naturally aſk me where all this mult 
Ind?—[ know not land to ſimilar interrogato- 

wes i ies I have ſometimes madly replied, I care not! 
of il But I ſhall not offend you with ſuch a decla- 


'r ation; and when I am writing to you, I do 


ago 


e 
Pot feel myſelf diſpoſed to do it. In anſwering 
cen, 4 . 
„ou, therefore, I {hall adopt the language of the 
heir 
* uined gameſter, who addreſſed his ſhadow in 
4 * De glaſs : << Je wous ai dit et redit, Malheureux! 
My ue, ſi vous continuieꝝ d Faire de pareils tour, vous. 
ez d | hopital.” F 
this 7 
ou lay great ſtreſs upon the powers of Rea- 


> Wn, and, in truly philoſophical language, 
{ geightened by the moſt proper and affecting ima- 
Pery, preſent this ſage directreſs of weak mortals 


ſpect her as your friend, and venerate her as 
e cauſe of your ſuperiority over me: but whe- 


B 3 


> ny attention, I receive her at your hand, 


er ſhe perceives that my reſpect is inſincere, 


13 


or remembers how ſhamefully I have negleacil 
her; fo it is, that ſhe ſlides inſenſibly from me, 
and 1 ſee her no more—My bark rides ſteady for 
a moment, but it is not long ere it again become: 
the ſport of winds and billows. 


But, after all, Ii 


To ce 
lampe 
corpor 
x whole 
iron 


and without any blaſphemous arraignment of the interp 


order of Providence, permit me to aſk you, Wh 
is this principle, implanted in our natures fo 
the wile and happy regulation of them, ſo weak! 
mn itlelf, fo low in its progreſs, and ſo late in it 
muturity? If it is deſigned to controul our Paſ' 
1103S, WRAY does it not keep pace with them ?— | 
wheretore does it not grow with their growth, —i* 
and Arenglihen with their flrength and wha 

cauſe can be aſſigned that the one are ripe fog 
gratification before the other has ſcarce burſtec 1 
Let us, however, take a long 


into bloom? 
ſtride from the imbecility of youth to the firms 
nels of mature age, and we ſhall ſee that the Paſſj 
1005 have only changed their form; that Reaſo 
{ti}] totters, is frequently driven from her throne 
and cven deſerts thole who have moſt cultivate 
her friendſhip, and acknowledged her powerlf 
The conteſt frequently continues through lifeV 
and the ſuperiority as often ends, where it al 
ways begins, on the fide of Paſſion, We may 
be ſaid even ſometimes to outlive Reaſon, whit 
Paſſion of ſome kind, and, many times, of th 
worſt kind, will preſerve its influence to the Jas 
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etciF To conclude the matter, how often does the 
me, lamp of human reaſon become extinct, yielding 
ly for corporal nature a prey to Paſſion in the extreme, 
dome whoſe tortures are rendered more fierce by the 
er all, iron reſtraints of neceſſary policy and medical 
ff the Finterpoſition ! 

Whit 


If it were poſſible to trace the courſe of Rea- 
9 ſon in the mind of the beſt man that ever lived, 
it from its firſt budding to a fulneſs of maturity, 
What a mortifying ſcene would be unveiled ! 
1 What checks and delays, what tranquility and 
tumult, what frequent extinction and renova- 
tion, what rapid flights and ſudden downfals, 
wha: conteſt and ſubmiſſion, would compoſe the 
operations of this rightful miſtreſs of human ac- 
tions! Men of cold tempers, and habituated to 
reflection, may cry up this. diſtinctive faculty of 
man; they may chaunt its apotheoſis, and build 
temples to its honour :—ſuch were Lord Shafteſ- 
bury and Mr. Addiſon ;—and they may be join- 
ed by thoſe whoſe fortunate education and carly 
connections have given to their warmer diſpoſi- 
tions the beſt objects: in that conhned but hap- 
py ſociety I muſt place my friend, whoſe kind 
ſtar preſerved his youth from temptation, and 
8 blecſt his bloom of manhood with the amyJe and 
th all-ſatisfying pleaſures of virtuous lowf.—You 
laſſ will not ſuſpect me of wiſhing to diminiſh the 
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reality of that merit which I ſo much admire, 
or of a deſire to damp the glow of that virtue 
whoſe luſtre cannot be diminiſhed by my envy, 
or heightened by my praiſe; but, in the courſe 
of human affairs, time and chance have ſo much 
to do, that I cannot ſuppoſe even your worth to 
be without ſome obligations to them. 


To conclude this very, very long letter, I 
muſt beg leave to obſerve, that I do not under- 
ſtand why Reaſon, that divinity of philoſophers, 
thould be cooped up in the confined region of 
the brain, while the Paſlions are permitted to 
range at large, and without reſtraint, through 
every other part of the body.—lI ſee you ſmile; 
but be aſſured that theſe two jarring powers 
are, for a moment, both united in me, to aſſure 
you that I am, with a real ſincerity, 


Yours, &c.. 
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LETTER THE FOURTH, 


1 AVAIL myſelf, Madam, of the very oblig- 
ing offer you made me of ſuffering a ſmall parcel 
to occupy an uſeleſs pocket in your coach. It 


is of ſome little importance; but if the Cuſtom- 


houſe officers at Dzver ſhould ſuſpe& you of he- 
ing a ſmuggler of lace, as you certainly are of 
other #nd better things, and inſiſt upon examin- 
ing its contents, I beg you will indulge their 
curioſity without ceremony. On your arrival 
in London, when any of your ſervants ſhould be 
unemployed, I muſt deſire the additional favour 
of its being ſent to the place where it is ad- 


drelled. 

I feel myſelf extremely mortified, that a cold, 
which forbids me to utter any thing more than a 
whiſper, ſhould have prevented me from offering 
you my perſonal wiſhes for your health and hap- 
pineſs, an agreeable journey, and a ſafe arrival 
in England, where your friends will feel a delight 
in ſeeing you, which can be only equalled by 
their regret whom you have left behind. Among 
the number of them I am not the leaſt ſincere ; 
and, tho' I found your gates but very ſeldom 
open for me, I am truly grateful to you for the 


. | I belie 


pleaſure I received whenever you indulged me uch as I 
with the honour of an admittance, Deen of 2 
n being 

Perhaps your caution, in this particular, pro- mitted 0 
ceeded from an ill opinion of me : you might pf this le 
conſider me as a perſon too dangerous to break IM"? ) and 
with openly, or too intruding to truſt with fa- WM half a 
miliarity. If ſo, you have done me wrong, and, = * 

bl 


what is more, you have done injuſtice to yourſelf. 
There is a dignity in virtue like yours, which 
commands reſpect from all; and the worſt of 
men would be overawed in his approaches to it. 
Perhaps, Madam, there was alſo a little compaſ- 
ſion mingled with your reſerve. You mult be 
conſcious of your charms ; but, poſſeſſed of an 
heart which would find no glory in coquettiſh 
triumphs, you did not ſuffer me to approach you, 
leſt I ſhould be ſcorched by the beams of that 
beauty which is ſufficient to inflame all, and 
which you preſerve for one. If ſuch humane 
conſiderations governed the orders which were 
given to your Swiſs, it becomes me to expreſs 
my grateful ſenſe of your kindneſs : but, if you 
acted from motives not ſo favourable to me, I Ween he 
muſt lament, as a tenfold misfortune, that you {Where | 
ſhould add another thong to the ſcourge of In- in 
Juſtice, e the 

ith m 
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dmitted doing a great good. 
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I believe in my heart, that your ſociety, and 
uch as I ſhould have met with you, would have 


been of great uſe and benefit to me; and that, 


n being ſo ſparing of your welcomes, you 
The very buſineſs 
ff this letter has made a gloomy mind leſs gloo- 
my; and, if I had half a dozen letters to write 
o half a dozen perſons like yourſelf, if ſo many 
ould be found in the world, it would make this 
ay, in ſpite of every unpleaſant indiſpoſition, 
ne of the happieſt and beſt of my life. During 
ie future part of it, what of good or honour is 
eſtined for me, I cannot tell; but I ſhall ever 
onſider it as a very great and moſt flattering 
rivilege, whenever you will permit me, in any 
anner, to aſſure you with what real reſpect 


I am, &c. &c. 
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LETTER THE FIFTH, 


Or all the birds in the air, who ſhould have 
een here but — — —! TI met her in the 
There ſhe could not well avoid me, though I 
w in her looks a wiſh to do it. She received 
e therefore with great politeneſs ; converſed 
ith much eaſe and vivacity during the walk; 


( 18 ) 


and, when I requeſted permiſſion to wait on her Wyonal | 
ſhe granted it, in that ſort of manner, which tolq; talents, 
me, in as ſtrong terms as looks could give, © Vo poſed 
« are very imprudent to riſk ſuch a requeſt ¶ charact 
but, as an abſolute refuſal might raiſe conWis anot 
& jectures in thoſe about us unfavourable t! ahne 
e you, I will not anſwer you with a denial, anWlute reſ 
« my gates ſhall not always be ſhut againſt youWto it t 
“ But you will do well to proportion your viſitWthe unit 
ce to what you may naturally conceive to be myis faithf 
&« defire.” And ſhe has kept her word. DuringWhighly c 
ſix weeks that ſhe was here, I called ten times making 
and was admitted only thrice, when there was the gidd 
great deal of company.—This is a very ſupericiWwhat is 
woman; for, while ſhe conducts herſelf in ſue male ch 
a manner to me, as to tell me plainly that thFgrimage 
reſpect ſhe has for my family is the only in very mu 
ducement to give me the reception ſhe docs Wo go an 
there is not a ſingle look ſuffered to eſcape herMure ; w 
from which any perſon might form the moſt dilWng than 
tant ſuſpicion of her ſentiments concerning meWing her 
It is my blab of a conſciente that does the buſiWhan hal! 
neſs for me ;—it is that keen-ſighted lynx, which 
ſees things impervious to every other eye: ang If you 
thus I expoſe myſelf to myſelf, when I appeatWhould th 
without ſpot or blemiſh to the circle about me. Without | 
ime mer 
is a very fine woman, a very ſen{We expre 
ſible woman, and, what is more rare, a very raWratify th 


t- 9 


her tional woman. The three qualities of beauty, 
told h talents, and wiſdom, which are generally ſup- 
You poſed to be incompatible in the ſame female 
1elt McharaQer, are, however, united in her. There 
con is another circumſtance which, though a rake, 
le tl canot but admire, and which the moſt diſſo- 


and lute reſpect in others, though they are ſtrangers 
you to it themſelves ;—I mean conſtancy. From 
viſitMthe united principles of duty and affection, ſhe 


is faithful to her huſband, who, to ſay the truth, 
ighly deſerves it. Such a woman is capable of 
making the bad good, the inconſtant ſtable, and 
the giddy wiſe; and he, who would wiſh to ſee 
hat is moſt perfect and reſpectable in the fe- 
male character, would do well to make a pil- 
primage to ſee and converſe with her. Iwas fo 
ery much afflicted with a cold, as not to be able 
o go and hand her to the coach on her depar- 
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locs; 


herMure ; which was a circumſtance ſtill more afflict- 
t diſWng than the cold: ſo I conſoled myſelf by. wri- 
: mcWing her a letter, which was half ſerious, more 
buſi-Whan half gallant, and almoſt ſincere. 


which 
and If you could, by any means, diſcover,—and I 
ppeaWhould think it would be in your power to do it 
me. Without much trouble,—whether ſhe has at any 
ime mentioned it, and, if ſo, in what manner 
; ſenWae expreſſed herſelf, you would very ſenſibly 
ry raFWeatity the curioſity of, Your affectionate, &c. 
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or ho1 
leaſt ei 
to whc 


; indebt 
It is ſo long ſince I received your letter, that | . x 


Jam almoſt aſhamed to anſwer it; and be 
aſſured, that, in writing my apology, and aſking 


LETTER THE SIXTH, 


your pardon, I act with a degree of reſolution Fant 
that I have ſeldom experienced. I hardly ex- * 1 : 
pect that you will receive the one or grant the Ti 7 


other: I do not deſerve either, or indeed any 
5 f any ſort; for I have been Mol, e, 
kindneſs from you of any ſort; for I have bee ably of 


very ungrateful. I am myſelf very ſenſible of FO OO 
it, and very much apprehend that you will be of 3 
the ſame opinion. I was never more conſcious | wh * 
of my follies than at this moment: and, if you LE | 
ſhould have withdrawn yourſelf from the very Auen 
few friends which are left me, I ſhall not dare . 


to complain; for I deſerve the loſs, and can (elf to 
only lament that another and a deeper ſhade 
will be added to my life. The very idea of ſuch 


In ſcaſor 


; ; | lea 

a misfortune is moſt grievous; and nothing can 4 
| ; 5 ©, Whip, it 
be more painful than the reflection of ſuffering it 1 
from a fatal. ill-ſtarr'd, and abortive infatuation, 8 
which will prove my bane. I have written let- hom 1 
ters, ſince I received yours, to many who have ontemp 


never done me any kindneſs; to fome who have hile 1 
betrayed me; and to others whoſe correſpond- 
ence adminiſtered no one comfort to my heart, 


unce, NO! 
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or honour to my character; and for them, at 
leaſt engaged with them, I have neglected you, 
to whoſe diſintereſted friendſhip I am ſo much 
indebted, and which is now become the only 


de point whereon to fix my anchor of hope. 


But this is not all: if it were, I have ſome- 
thing within me which would whiſper your 
forgiveneſs; for you know of what frail mate- 
rials I am made, and have ventured, in the face 
of the world's malice, to prognoſticate favour- 
ably of my riper life. But I fear that you will 
think meanneſs added to ingratitude, when I tell 


it, not from any renewed ſentiments of honour 

r gratitude, but by immediate and wringing dif- 
treſs. In ſuch a fituation your idea preſented 
itſelf to me; an idea which was not encouraged 
in ſeaſons of enjoyment: it never wiſhed to ſhare 
my pleaſure, but, like the firſt-born of friend- 
(hip, it haſtened to partake my pain. Though 

t came in ſo lovely a form, I dared not bid it 
velcome ; and I ſtarted, as at the ſight of one 
vhom I had ſeverely injured, whoſe neglect, 
ontempt, and revenge, I might juſtly dread, 

hile I did not poſſeſs the leaſt means of reſiſt- 
ance, nor had a covert left where I might fly for 


refuge | 
C 2 
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This is a very painful confeſſion, and will, I 
nope, plead my caiiſe in your boſom, and win 
you to grant my requeſt. I have written to 
— for ſome time paſt, and have never 
been favoured with one line of reply. 
it has been hinted, that he refuſes to read my let- 
ters. However that may be, he moſt certainly 
does not anſwer them. 
may know my 1ate and be certain of my doom, 
I moſt earneſtly and ſubmiſſively intreat you to 
deliver the incloſed letter into his hands. 
If I ſhould be deſerted by you both, the conſe- 
quences may be of ſuch a nature, as, in the moſt 
angry paroxyim, you would, neither of you, 
wiſh to 


Lour moſt obliged, &c. 


LETTER THE SEVENTH. 


My dear ———, 


I RETURN you all my thanks for the endea- 
vours you have made to ſatisfy the wiſhes of my 
laſt letter. I am very grateful! to you, though 
they have proved fruitleſs. I ſuppoſe ſhe de- 
ſtroyed the paper the moment ſhe had peruſed 
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1 Jue contents of it. Perhaps, ſhe did not even 
| deign to read it, but delivered it immediately to 
the flames, as tainted and inſectious in coming 
from ſo unholy a perſon as I am. The idea 
d, mortiſies me. To be treated with contempt is 
always painful, and more ſo to thoſe who de- 


et- | 
aly ſerve it, as they have no ſhelter in themſelves to 
which they can fly for protection: in their own 
hat | ; 

4 hearts they will find the echo of thoſe ſounds 
againſt which they ſhut their ears; while the 

to ” * . . . 
good man poſſeſſes a ſhield. in his virtue, and re- 
fe. turns compaſſion for injuſtice. Contempt be- 


oft Pomes ſtill more poignant, when it is conducted 
with a delicacy which does not give you the moſt 
momentary oppoitunity of returning it; when 
Wit is ſo blended with good-humour and external 
ecorum as to let no one ſee it but the conſcious. 
ictim, 


In this manner. did the fair Lady manage the 
atter with me: ſhe honoured me with every 
ark of exterior reſpect; ſhe ſuffered no polite 
attention or civility to eſcape her; at the ſame. 
ime, her conduct towards me was fo general 
and equally. tempered, that ſhe won. me, as it 


lea vere by enchantment, into the ſame mode, and 
I recluded familiarity, I had indeed brought 
p nyſclf to the reſolution of making my approach- 


ed more nearly, when ſhe immediately diſcovered: 
a * 
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( 24 ) 
my deſign, and, by aſking ſome queſtions about 


my father, which were wholly unexpected on 

my part, and connected with ſome very ſtinging } 
ideas, ſhe threw me at once to my former diſ- 
tance, diſſipated in a moment the impudence I} 
had collected for the occaſion, and I have never 
ſeen her ſince. | 


— — 


You have ſome ſportable fancies upon the 
ſubject, and you are welcome to them: but for 
once you are beſide the mark; and, though your} 
incredulity may oppoſe itſelf to my aflertion, 
believe me that I have an honeſt reſpect for this) 
woman, and it is on that account that I am fo} 
ſeverely wounded by her treatment of me. "The! 
contempt of half mankind is not worth the ſmile} 
it occaſions: they act from caprice, folly, weak4 
neſs, envy, or ſome baſe motive; they join the 
vulgar clamour they know not why; and their 
hiſs, though loud, gives not the pain of a mo- 
ment: but the ſcorn of good and honourab! 
men is the fruit of conviction; it ſprings fron 
an averſion to what is contrary to their own ex 

ellence, and cannot be retorted. There is m 
other way of being revenged of them, but i 
giving the lie to their unfavourable prognoſtica 
tions, by an immediate and complete reform: 
tion; and this is a difficulty, my friend, of whok 
arduous nature yon are equally ſenſible with my 
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ſelf.—Facilis deſcenſus Averni,—ſed revocare gra- 
dum, &c. &c. &. The road by contrition 
to amendment is humiliating, painful, and diffi- 


cult; and the greater part of guilty mortals 
adopt the ſentiments of Macbeth: 


— — © I am in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as bad as to go o'er.” 


But to the purpoſe; I have another commiſ- 
ſion for you, in which I flatter myſelf you will 
be more ſucceſsful than in your laſt. You muſt 
know, then, I am in a bad plight, and there is 
no good ground of expectation that matters will 
go better with me: on the contrary, the proſpect 
1s a dark one, and the gloom increaſes every ſtep 
I take. To extricate myſelf, if poſſible, 1 wrote 
to „who has not anſwered my letters, 
and, I am diſpoſed to think, never opens them. 
I was, therefore, under the neceſſity of addreſſing 
a very pitiful, penitential epiſtle to I 
have uſed him ſcurvily, and made ſuch an ill re- 
turn to all his zeal to ſerve me, that I have too 
much reafon to apprehend his reſentment. He 
paſſed through — — 2bout fix weeks ago, with- 
out enquiring after me. However, without ap- 
pearing to know any thing of that circumſtance, 
I ventured to tell a miſerable tale to him, and to. 
beſeech his kindneſs would once more intereſt 


6 


itſelf in my behalf, by delivering a letter into 
— — —' own hands. It would be an eaſy 
matter, I ſhould imagine, to diſcover if he has 


complied with my requeſt. T — — will in- 


form you if he has been lately, and when, in — 
— ſtreet. Perhaps he may have ſcented out 
ſomething more; and whatever you can diſcover 
I ſhould be glad to know with all poſſible diſ- 
patch. They will, probably, be ſlow in their 


operations, whatever they may be; and your | 


information will direct my hopes, or confirm 
my fears—will cither give a ſunſhine to the pre- 
ſent ſhade, or prepare me for the worſt. Adieu, 
and believe me 

Ever yours, &c. 


LETTER THE EIGHTH, 


You accuſe me of neglect in not informing 


you that I was in London. Believe me, I had 
every diſpoſition in the world to do it, but was 
oppoſed by circumſtances, which, among other 
mortifications, prevented me from ſeeing you. 
I came to England in fo private a manner, that I 
imagined no one would, or, indeed, could know 
of my arrival; but, by a combination of un- 
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lucky circumſtances, the ſecret was diſcovered, 
and by thoſe who were the moſt likely to make 
a very unpleaſant uſe of their knowledge. I 


was therefore obliged to ſhift my plan, and to 
beg H—— to give me an aſylum in his houſe, 


where he very kindly received and entertained 
me. My abode was not ſuſpeQed by any one; 
and I remained there till certain peoole were 
$ perſuaded that I had never left the Continent, 
or was again returned to it; and till the hell- 
J hounds, which were in purſuit of me, had re- 
© laxed their ſearch. 


You muſt, certainly, have heard me mention 


2 ſomething of my Hoſt and Hoſteſs: they are the 


moſt original couple that ever were paired toge- 


ther; and their ſingularity effected what, I be- 


lieve, no other amuſement could have attained— 
it made me forget the diſagreeableneſs of my ſi- 
tuation. He poſſeſſes a ſtrange, wild, rhapſodic 
genius, which, however, is not uncultivated; 
and, amid a thouſand odd, whimſical ideas, he 


produces original burſts of poetry and under- 
itanding that are charming. She is a foreigner, 
aſſumes the title of Counteſs, and, without know- 
ing how to write or read, poſſeſſes, in the cit- 
cumſtance of dreſs, behaviour, &c. all her huſ- 
band's diſpoſitions. She is fantaſtic, groteſque, 
outree, and wild; nevertheleſs, at times, there 


46 


are very pleaſing gleams of propriety in her 
manners and appearance. 


I cannot deſcribe ſo well as you may conceive 
the ſtriking and odd contraſt of theſe two cha- 
raters: and what ſtrange ſparks are produced 
by the colliſion of them. When ſhe imagines 
that Cytherea acknowledges her divinity, and 
he graſps in his hand the lyre of Apollo; when 
the goddeſs unfolds herſelf to view with imagi- 
nary millions at her feet, and when the god 
chides the chairs and tables for not being awak- 
ened into a cotillion by his ſtrains; in ſhort, 
when the ſublime fit of madneſs is on, it is an 
auguſt ſcene : but if the divinities ſhould rival 
each other, heaven changes inſtantly to hell, 
Venus becomes a trull, and Phoebus a blind fid- 
ler. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the riot ; not 
only reflections, but things of a more ſolid na- 
tute are thrown at each other. Homer's genius 
is abſolutely neceſſary to paint celeſtial combats. 
But it ends not here: this ſuperb opera, which 
was acted, at leaſt, during my ſtay, three times a 
week, and rehearſed generally every day, for the 
molt part, has an happy concluſion. The con- 


teſt requires the ſupport of nectar, which ſoftens 


the edge of reſentment, puts the parties in good- 
humour, and they are ſoon diſpoſed to acknow- 
ledge each other's merit and ſtation, with a zeal 
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and fondneſs ſuperior, if poſſible, to their late 
rage and oppoſition. A number of collateral 
circumſtances ſerve as interludes to the grand 
piece, and, though leſs ſublime, are not leſs en- 
tertaining. 


You will now, probably, be no longer diſ- 
pleaſed with me for making my hiding-place a 
ſecret. One hour's attendance upon our orgies 
would have done for you ; on the contrary, they 
ſuited me. I wanted ſomething to hurry my 
ſpirits, to diſſipate my thoughts, and amuſe my 
mind; and I found it in this retreat. You 
know enough of the parties to enter into my de- 
ſcription, I hope it will make you laugh ; but, 
if my pen ſhould fail, I will promiſe to make 
your ſides ach when we meet again; a pleaſure 
which I look to with a moſt ſenſible impatience. 
] remain, | 
Yours moſt truly, &c. 


1 
LETTER THE NINTH, 


SINCE the little ſnatch of pleaſure I enjoyed 
with you, I have been again obliged to make my 


retreat: I had made good my ground, in my | 


own opinion, but the devil that is in me would 
not ſuffer me to maintain it. There 1s a pro- 
verb of Zoroaſter to the following effect, — 
« That there are an hundred opportunities of 


doing ill every day, but that of doing well comes 
only once a year.” There is ſome wit and much 


truth in the obſervation, The wiſe man was 


led to make it, I ſuppoſe, from the circumſtances | 
of the times wherein he lived; and, if it had 


been his lot to breathe in theſe latter days, he 
would be equally juſtified in forming and apply- 
ing ſuch an — and, perhaps, in every in- 
tervening period, Indeed, if I may judge from 
my own experience, matters are ſtill growing 
worſe; for I never fail to find the daily oppor- 


tunities, but the annual one has ever eſcaped 


me, * 


There is nothing ſo miſerable, and, I may 


add, fo unfortunate, as to have nothing to do! 
The peripatetic prinèiple, that Nature abhors a | 


vacuum, may be applied, with great propriety, 
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to the human intellect, which will embrace any- 
thing, however criminal, rather than be without 
an object. It is a matter of indubitable certain- 
ty with me, that, if L had kept my ſeat in Parlia- 
ment, moſt of the unpleaſant predicaments in 


which I have been involved ſince that time 


would have been avoided. I was diſpoſed to 
application in the political line, and was poſſeſſed 
of that ready faculty of ſpeech which would have 
enabled me to make ſome little figure in the ſe- 
nate. I ſhould have had employment ; my paſ- 
ſions would have been influenced by a proper, 
animating object, and my vanity would have 
been ſufficiently fatisfied. During the ſhort 
time I ſat in Parliament, I found myſelf in the 
ſituation I have deſcribed: I was pleaſed with 
the character; I availed myſelf of its privileges 
while I poſſeſſed them; I mingled in public de- 
bate, and received the moſt flattering teſtimonies 
of applauſe. If this ſcene had continued, it 
would have been very fortunate for myſelf, and 
have ſaved my friends great anxiety and many 
alarms: you, among the reſt, would have been 
ſpared the pain of much unavailing counſel and 
diſregarded admonition. 


You know me well enough to be certain that 
I muſt have a particular and not a common ob- 
ject to employ my attention: it muſt be an ob- 
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ject which inſpires- deſire, calls forth activity, 
keeps hope upon the ſtretch, and has ſome ſort 
of high colouring about it. Power and popular 
reputation are of this kind, and would greatly 
have engroſſed my thoughts and wiſhes; they 
would have kept under the baſer paſſions: I 
ſhould have governed them at leaſt, and my ſla- 
very, if I was deſtined to be a flave, would have 
been more honourable. But, loſing a ſituation 
ſo ſuitable to me, I fell back a prey to that influ- 
ence which had already proved ſo fatal, and 
yielded myſelf a victim to an habitual diſſolute- 
neſs which formed my only pleaſure. 


I do not mean to write a diſreſpectable thought 
of my father; I would not offend you by doing 
it ; but, ſurely, his ignorance of mankind is be- 
yond all conception. It 1s hardly credible that a 
man of his underſtanding and knowledge, whoſe 
life has been ever in the world, and the moſt 
poliſhed ſocieties of it, who writes well and ably 
on its manners, ſhould be ſo childiſh in its con- 
cerns as to deſerve the coral that amuſed and the 


go-cart that ſuſtained him ſixty years ago. I } 


write in confidence; and you know what I aſſert 
to be true. Indeed, I might go further, and 


trace the errors of my own life from the want | 


of thax kind of paternal diſcernment which ſees 
into the character of. his child, watches over its 
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growing diſpoſitions, gently moulds them to his 
will, and completes the whole by placing him in 
a ſituation ſuitable to him. 


I have been the victim of Vanity; and the 
ſacrifice of me was begun before I could form a 
judgment of the paſſion. You will, probably, 
underſtand me; but, if there ſhould be the leaſt 
gloom in my alluſions, I will, with your leave, 
explain the matter more clearly in ſome future 
letter. There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween a good man and a good father: I have 
known bad men who excelled my father as much 
in parental care as he was ſuperior to them in 
real virtue. But more of this hereafter. In 
the mean time, and at all times, | 

I am, &c. 


LETTER THE TENTH, 


* 


Ob have, certainly, given yourſelf very 
anjuſtifiable airs upon my ſubje& : neither your 
talents, knowledge, figure, courage, or virtue, 
afford you the ſhadow of that ſuperiority over 
me, which, I underſtand, you affect to maintain, 
However imprudent or bad my conduct may 
have been, whatever vices I may unfortunately 


polleſs, be aſſured I do not envy you your ſni- 
veling virtues, which are worſe than the worſt } 
vices, and give an example of meanneſs and hy- | 


pocriſy in the extreme. Your letter is a farra- 
go of them both; and ſince the receipt of it 1 
deſpiſe you more than ever. 


What, Sir! has my father got a cough, or 
does he look thinner than uſual, and read his 
Bible? There muſt be ſome certain ſymptom 
of his decay and diflolution that could induce 
you to addreſs yourſelf ſo kindly to one, who, 


to uſe your own expreſſion, is, as he ought to 


be, abandoned by his family. You have dream- 
ed of an hatchment upon — — houſe, and ſeen 
a viſionary coronet ſuſpended over my brow. 


You are a ſimpleton and a paraſite to let ſuch | 
weak reaſons* guide you to wag your tail and 
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J play the ſpaniel, and renew your offers to fetch 
and carry. Be aſſured, for your comfort, that, 
if ever you and I have any future intercourſe to- 
gether, it will be upon ſuch terms, or worſe. 


I have heard it ſaid, and I believe it to be 
true, that you pretend to lament your poor — 
s fate, and, with a more than rueful viſage, 
prognoſticate the breaking of his heart from the 
wicked life of his graceleſs fon. Now, I will 
tell you a ſecret, that, ſuppoſing ſuch a canting 
E prophecy ſhould take place to-morrow, you 
A would be the firſt to flatter the parricide. I 
J conſider you with a mixture of ſcorn and pity, 
$ when I ſce you ſo continually hampered in diffi- 
culties from your regard to the preſent and future 
Lord : though you order your matters tolerably 
well; for there 1s not one of our family to whom 


IL declare you to be incapable of any love cr at- 


You know what I mean; but, to quit an idea 


FJ openly, and not with thoſe covert looks and at- 
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your hypocritical canting will not anſwer in 
ſome meaſure, but to myſelf. I know you, and 


fection to any one, even to a mother or a ſiſter. 
abhorrent to human nature, let me intreat you, 
if it is in your power, to act with candour, and, 


if you mult ſpeak of me, tell your ſentiments- 


tected ſhrugs, which convey ſo much more than. 
meets the ear, and be ſo good, I pray you, as to- 
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raiſe. your merit upon your own mighty ſtock of | 
virtues, and not upon my vices. The world 
will one day judge between us, and I muſt defire Þ 
you to be content with the acknowledged ſupe- ] ue 
riority you will receive from the arbitration in 
your favour, Yo 


kg 

Oh, ſtultum nimis eſt, cum tu praviſſima tentes, large 
Alterius cenſor ut vitioſa notes! | of ha) 
and n 
have not yet ſung a requiem to my own ho- the di 
nour : and, though you and ſome others of my tuatic 
good friends may have chaunted a dirge over the N ſome 

grave you have yourſelves dug for it, it does not I me. 

reſt, however, without the hopes of a joyful and | 

ſpeedy reſurrection. To have done with you | Ye 
for the preſent, I have only to deſire you to be is the 
an open enemy to me, or a real friend, if you M {hare 
are capable of cither: the halting between two all ec 
opinions on the matter 1s both diſgraceful and ther. 
contemptible. Be aſſured that I give you theſe it m: 
counſels more for your own ſake than for that of, rende 
Your humble ſervant, &c. jury 
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LETTER THE ELEVENTH. 


My dear Sir, 


You wiſh that I ſhould explain myſelf at 
large with reſpect to that Vanity which J accuſe 
of having been the cauſe of every inconvenience 
and miſdoing of my paſt life, to which I owe 
the diſagreeable circumſtances of my preſent ſi- 
tuation, and ſhall be indebted, probably, for 


ſome future events which, I fear, are in ſtore for 
me. 


You will, I believe, agree with me that Vanity 
15 the foible of my family: every individual has a 
ſhare of it for himſelf and for the reſt ; they are 
all equally vain of themſelves, and of one ano- 
ther. It is not, however, an unamiable Vanity: 
it makes them happy, though it may ſometimes 
render them ridiculous; and it never did an in- 
jury to any one but to me. I have every reaſon 
to load it with execration, and to curſe the hour 
when this paſſion was concentrated to myſelf. 


Being the only boy and hopes of the family, 
and having ſuch an hereditary and collateral right 
to genius, talents, and virtue, (for this was the 
language held by certain perſons at that time,) 
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my earlieſt prattle was the ſubject of continual 
admiration: as I encreaſed in years, I was en- 
couraged in boldneſs, which partial fancy called 
manly confidence; while ſallies of impertinence, 
for which 1 ſhould have been ſcourged, were 
fondly conſidered as marks of an aſtoniſhing pre- 
maturity of abilities. As it happened, Nature 
had not been a niggard to me; it is true ſhe has 
given me talents, but accompanied them with 
diſpoſitions which demanded no common repreſ- 
ſure and reſtraint, inſtead. of liberty and encou- 
ragement : but this Vanity had blinded the eyes 
not only of my relations, but alſo of their inti- 
mate connections; and, I ſuppoſe, ſuch an hot- 
bed of flattery was never before uſed to ſpoil a 
mind, and to choak it with bad qualities, as was 
applied to mine, The late Lord Bath, Mrs. — 
— , and many others, have been guilty of ad- 
miniſtering fuel to the flame, and joined in the 
family incenſe to ſuch an idol as myſelf. Thus 
was I nurſed into a very early ſtate of audacity ; 
and being able, almoſt at all times, to get the 
laugh againſt a father, or an uncle, &c. I was 
not backward in giving ſuch impertinent ſpeci- 
mens of my ability. This is the hiſtory of that 
Impudence which has been my bane, gave to my 
exceſſes ſuch peculiar accompaniments, and 
cauſed thoſe, who would not have heſitated to 
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J commit the offence, loudly to condemn the 


mering of the family weakneſs: however, I was 
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mode of its commiſſion in me. 


When I drew towards manhood, it will be 
ſufficient to ſay, that I began to have ſome glim- 


ſtill young; dependence was a conſiderable re- 
ſtraint, and I had not acquired that ſubſequent 
knowledge of the world which changed my no- 
tions of paternal authority. I was, therefore, 
without much difficulty, brought to conſent to 
the deſign of giving ſolidity to my character, 
and preſerving me from- public contagion, by 
marriage. A rich and amiable young Lady was 
choſen to the happy and honourable taſk of ſe- 
curing ſo much virtue as mine, to corre& the 
natural exuberance of youthful inexperience, 
and to ſhape me into that perfection of character 
which was to verify the dreams of my viſtonary 


relations. 


I muſt own that the Lady was both amiable 
and handſome, but cold as an anchorite ; and, 
though formed to be the beſt wife in the world 
to a good huſband, was by no means calculated 
to reclaim a bad one. But, to complete the 
ſenſible and well-digeſted plan in which ſo many 
wiſe heads were concerned, it was determined 
for me to make the tour of Europe, previous to 
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monial qualifications; and the lovely idea of the 


fair maid I left behind was preſented to me, as 


poſſeſſing a taliſmanic power to preſerve me from 
ſeduction. But this was not all: for the better 


enabling me to make a proper and becoming 


appearance, or, in other words, to give me every 


means of gratification, the family purſe was la- 
viſhly held forth ; I was left almoſt without con- 
troul in point of expence, and every method pur- 
ſued to make me return the very reverſe of what 
expectation had painted me.—You know as 
well as myſelf what happened during my travels, 
as well as after my return, and I truſt that you 
will impute my miſconduct, in part at leaſt, to 
its primary cauſe. 


In this ſhort ſketch of the matter, which con- 
ſiſts rather of hints than deſcriptions, you will 
ſee the drift of my reaſoning, and know how to 
apply it to a thouſand circumſtances in your re- 
membrance. You were preſent at my being 
received into the arms of my family with a de- 
gree of warmth, delight, and triumph, which the 
brighteſt virtue could alone have deſerved ; and 
you recollect the cauſe of all this rapturous for- 
giveneſs, which, I believe, penitence itſelf would 
not, at that time, have effected: it was my hav- 
ing made a ſpeech in Parliament, flowery, in- 


my marriage, in order to perfectionate my matri- | deed, al 
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Ceed, and bold, but very little to the purpoſe; 


and at a time when, as I was certain that I 
ſhould loſe my ſeat, it would have been prudent 
in me to have remained filent : however, Mr. 
Ellis thought proper to compliment me upon 
the occaſion, and to obſerve that I ſpoke with 
hereditary abilities ; and this circumſtance in- 
ſtantly occaſioned the ſhort-lived family truce 
that ſucceeded. 


That my relations may have cauſe to complain 
of me, I do not deny; but this confeſſion is ac- 
companied with an opinion, in which I doubt 
not of your acquieſcence, that I, on my ſide alſo, 
have no ſmall cauſe of complaint : and, however 
black the colour of my future life may be, I ſhall 
ever conſider that the duſky ſcenes of it are oc- 
caſioned by the Vanity of my family, and not 
by any obdurate or inflexible diſpoſitions inherent 
in my own character. I am, with great regard, 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER THE TWELFTH. 


My dear — 


I F you had been at all explicit with me about 
the Arabian Courſer, he ſhould, moſt certainly, 
have been at your ſervice. Notwithſtanding he 

was the gift of Hymen, to whom I have ſo few | 
obligations, the animal was a favourite, and I 
brought him to the continent with me, where 


he troubles me no more ; and a little ridiculous F 
event, which happened a few weeks ago, made 
me hate and deteſt him. If there had been any | 
laughers, the laugh would have been very much | 
againſt me on the occaſion : as it was, I felt and 
looked ſo fooliſh, that I never afterwards could 
turn a favourable eye upon the beaſt that was 


the cauſe of my mortification. 


I ſhall not give you an account of this little 
hiſtory ; for, as I am the principal hero of it, I 
ſhall not tell it well: ſo I reſign the taſk to P—. 
When you ſee him, therefore, queſtion him upon | 
the ſubject, and he will do it juſtice. He is a 
moſt lively, good-humoured, and pleaſant man, 
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o bears the ills of life as if they were blef- 


ſings, and ſeems to take the rough and the fmooth 
with an equal countenance. This fort of un- 
bended philoſophy is the beſt gift that Nature 


can beſtow on her children; it lightens the bur- 


den of care, and turns every ſable and ghaſtly 
hue of melancholy to bright and fplendid colours. 
There is no one I envy ſo much as I do P—: 
a cap and bells is a crown to him; a tune upon 
a flageolet 1s a concert; if the ſun ſhines, he 
ſports himſelf in its beams ; if the ſtorm comes, 
he ſkips gayly along, and when he is wet to the 


{ ſkin, it only ſerves to make out a pleaſant ſtory 
while he is drying himſelf at the fire. If you 
are dull after dinner, he will get him up and re- 


hearfe half a dozen ſcenes out of a play, and do 
it well, and be as pleaſed with his performance 
as you can be. With all theſe companionable 
talents, he 1s neither-forward, noiſy, or imperti- 
nent; but, on the contrary, very converſable, 


and pofletles as plcaſant a kind of good-breeding 
as any one | ever knew. 


His company has been a great relief to me, 
and I recommend you to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance as an entertaining and agreeable companion, 
You and 1, my dear Friend, are differently, 
and, I muſt add, leſs happily framed. We are 
hurcied about by every guſt and whirlwind of 

E | 
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paſſion; and, though Hope does throw a pale 


gilding upon our diſappointments, Fear never 
fails to interrupt our pleaſures. —-I would give 


more than half of what I ſhall ever be worth to 


be bleſſed with a moiety of P—'s temper and 
diſpoſition. . 
| I am, &c. 


LETTER THE THIRTEENTH, 


My dear Friend, 


1 BEG your pardon, and plead guilty to the 
crime laid to my charge]! The Dialogues which 
you have ſeen were written by me, on hints 
given me by an infidel Frenchman at Turin“. 
That it was a folly, to ſay no worſe, to amuſe 
myſeif with ſuch compoſitions, I readily acknow- 
ledge; nor am I leſs diſpoſed to own that it was 
the weakeſt of all vanities to diſperſe any copies 


of them. Your ſuſpicion of their having been 
compoſed, in an evil hour, as a ridicule upon 


*. Theſe Dialogues are too irreverent and profane to juſtify 
a publication. The perſonages of the firit are the Saviour of 
the World and Socrates ; and of the ſecond, King David and Cæſar 


Borgia. 
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thoſe which have been publiſhed by my father, 


is a natural one; but, believe me, it is not 
founded in fact. Bad as they may be, they were 
not writ for ſo bad a purpoſe; and, if 1 had 
conſidered the poſſibility of ſuch an idea becom- 
ing prevalent, they would never have been ex- 
'Þ poſed to any inſpection. I wrote them origi- 
nally in French, and never, to my recolle&ion, 
gave them an Engliſh dreſs, but when I read 
them accidentally to ſome one who did not un- 
derſtand the former language. I was flattered 
into the ſuffering of ſome copies to be taken by 
e declaration of a reſpectable literary company, 
chat they were ſuperior to Voltaire's Tragedy of 
Saul; and theſe copies mult have been greatly 
multiplied to have made it poſſible that one of 
chem {hould have reached you. 1 am very ſorry 
for it ; for you have already more than ſufficient 
reaſon to fill your letters to me with reproaches; 
and I curſe the chance that has thrown another 


motive in your way to continue a train ſo diſ- 
agreeable to us both. 


— —— — —— | 


It is true that my father is a Chriſtian, and 
has given an ample teſtimony of his faith to the 
world by his writings: but it was long after he 
$ attained to my age that he became a convert to 
" f If that ſyſtem which he has defended. It is pain- 
ful in me, and hardly fair in you, to occaſion our 
a E 2 
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being brought together in the ſame period: it 
takes from me the means of juſtification where 
I could uſe them, and of palliation where a com- 


plete defence might not be practicable.—As to 
my Right Reverend uncle, I ſhall conſider him 
with leſs ceremony. He alſo may be a good 
Chriſtian; but I recolle& to have heard him 
make a better diſcourſe upon the outſide orna- 
ments of an old Gothic pulpit, I think it was at 
VMaluerbampton, than he ever delivered in one, 
throughout the whole courſe of his evangelical 
labours. He ſeems much more at home in a 


little harangue on ſome doubtful remnant of a 
Saxon tombſtone, than in urging the performance 


of Chriſtian duties, or guarding, with his lay 


Brother, the Chriſtian fortreſs againſt infidel in- 
vation. I well remember alſo to have heard his 


Right Reverence declare, that he would willingly 
give one of his fingers, that was his expreſſion, 
to have a good natural hiſtory of Worceſterſbire. 
What holy ardor he may poſſeſs as an Antiqua- 
rian J cannot tell; but, in my conſcience, I 
think he would make a ſorry figure as a Chriſtian 
Martyr, and that a zeal for our holy religion 
would not enflame him to riſk the oling of a 
nail from his finger. 


1 repeat to you, upon my honour, that I did 
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beyond the limits I had preſcribed for them. 
The very few perſons to whom I gave them 
were bound, by a very ſolemn promiſe, not to 


circulate their contents, or to name their author. 
If they have forfeited their word, I am ſorry for 
it; but the failure of their engagement cannot 
be imputed to me, and the ſevereſt judge would 
not think me guilty of more than chance-medley 
on the occaſion. In your breaſt, I hope, there 
is a complete and full acquittal for, 
Your moſt ſincere and obliged, &c. 


LETTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


My dear ., 


Ic Nor bring it within the compaſs of 
my belief, that H— — has eſcaped your recol- 
lection: however, I ſhall be able to reſtore it to 
its proper tone in a moment, by mentioning an 
ode addreſſed by him to me on the ſubje& of 
Gaming. You admired it too much to have 
forgot the author; and it now occurs to me, 
that you, or ſome-one in the company, rehearſed 
on the occaſion a long ſtring of laughable Eton 
and Oxtord anecdotes concerning him ; nay, the 


E 3 
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very laſt time we were together, you ſarcaſtically b 
repeated to me ſome of his vaticinations on my 


impetuous attachment to play, and kindly fore- 
told the completion of them. After all, I be- 


lieve you are either laughing at me, or pretend- 


ing ignorance of my bard, in order to have an 


haſh of the ſame diſh which you are pleaſed to 


ſay delighted you ſo much in my laſt letter. 


Was it not you, or do I dream?—who was 
ſo charmed with that part of his poem where he 


deſcribes my being ſo reduced by gaming as to 
be obliged to fell H , and ſuppoſes the eſtate 
to be bought by the deſcendant of ſome felon} 


* 


who was reprieved from death to tranſportation 
by my anceſtor the Judge, whoſe picture he tears 


down from the wall, as a ſight diſguſting to him. 
Jam not certain as to the correctneſs of my 
recollection, but the lines are, I believe, to the 
following effect: 


Stall fome unfeeling ſtranger reign 
Within that bleſt domain ; 
Some Conrid's baton, by thy forefather's breath, 
Perchance, repriev'd from death ? 

» Whilft thou, ſelf baniſh'd, ſeif-enſlav'd, fhalt roam, 
Fithout à friend or home 
-—Stitl fhatt he tremble at the Judge's frown, 
And, fraught with ſpite, tear down, 
From the refining wall, his uenerabie ſhade, & c 
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It is a compoſition of great merit; and, if he 
was ſo fortunate as to poſſeſs a ſenſe of harmony, 
he would almoſt put an end to the preſent vaca- 
tion of poetry and poets. His thoughts are ori- 
ginal, bold, and nervous; his images apt, lively, 
and beautiful; his language is never puerile, but 
ſometimes low, and ſometimes inflated. If his 
taſte was improved, and he had an ear for verſi- 
fication, which I think he has not, his compoſi- 
tions would be delightful, and, as I have already 
obſerved, place him in the brit rank of modern 
poets, P—s, I believe, ſometimes viſits him, 
and will moſt willingly preſent you 4 Monſieur 
and Madame, if you make known your wiſhes 
to him, A letter from me would ſhut his door 
againſt you ; my former favour was never equal 
to my preſent diſgrace ; and if you wiſh to be 
well in that quarter, you muſt not acknowledge 
the leaſt regard for me. Indced, you would do 
well never to mention the name of, 

Your affectionate, &c. 


"#3 


LETTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


„ 


Anp I awoke, and behold I was a Lord !— 
It was no unpleaſan! tranſition, you will readily 
believe, from infernal dreams and an uneaſy pil- 
low, from inſignificance and dereliction, to be a 
Peer of Great Britain, with all the privileges 
attendant upon that character, aud ſome little 
eſtate into the bargain. My ſenſations are very 
different from any I -have experienced for ſome 
time paſt. My conſequence, both internal and 
external, is already gr-atly elevated; and the 
empreſſment of the people about me is fo ſuddenly 
encreaſed as to be ridiculous. 


dear — —, we are a very contemptible ſet of 
beings; and fo on. 


Without meaning any-thing fo deteſtable as a 
pun, I thall certainly ird it over a few of thoſe 
who have looked diſdain at me. 
ſhall glitter ſcorn at them, and inſult their low 
ſoi.ls to the extreme of mortification. I have 
received a letter from — —, that dirty paraſite, 
full of condolence and congratulation, with a my 
Lord in every line, and. your Lordſhip in every 
period. I will make the raſcal lick the dult ; 
and, when he has flattered me till his tongue 1s 
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J parched with lies, I will upbraid him with his 
F treaſon, and turn my back upon him for ever. 
There are a ſcore of bugs, or more, of the ſame 
character, whom the beams of my proſperity 


will warm into ſervility, and whoſe names will 
be left at my door before I Wave been ten days 
in town; but may eternal ignominy overtake 
me, if I do not make the tendereſt vein in their 
hearts ach with my reproach! Whether the 
world will be converted into reſpect towards me, 
Ido not pretend to determine; its anger will, 
at all events, be ſoftened : but, be that as it may, 


U can look it in the face with leſs fear than I 
vas wont to do. and make it ſmile upon my 


political career, though it may {till hold a frown- 
ing aſpect towards my moral character. 


Permit me, however, to aſſure you, that what- 
ever change may appear in me towards others, I 
ſhall ever be the ſame to you. The acquiſition 
of fortune, and an elevation to honours, will not 
vary a line in my regard to thoſe whoſe friend- 
ſhip has been ſo faithful to me as yours has been; 
nor ſhall you ever have cauſe to repent of your 
aſſiduous kindneſs to me. There is a balance 
in the human paſſions, and the mind that is 
awake to a ſpirit of Revenge is equally inſpired 
by the ſentiments of Gratitude. There is a dirty 
crew who ſhall experience the former, while 


5 


you may confide in my ſolemn aſſurance to you | 


of a moſt ample exertion of the latter, 


A propos, I muſt beg of you to forward the en. 
cloſed letter to — — —. With much difficulty 
I perſuaded her ſome time ago to return to Eng- 
land; and I am apprehenſive ſhe may be already 
in town, expecting my arrival. If it be poſſible, 
contrive ſome means to free me from her perſe- 
cutions, both for her ſake and my own. Should 
ſhe be come to London, you will know where 
to find her: make any promiſes you may think 
necellary in my name, antl uſe every reaſon your 


. . . * j 
imagination can ſuggelt, to perſuade her to return 


into the country.—Y ou underſtand me. 


—— and — — — are gone from hence this 
morning, to indulge their fancies in the buſineſs 
of cold iron and powder and ball. I was very 
near being hampered in the affair; but my ſable 
ſuit and funeral duties excuſed me from the em- 
ployment, and 1 ſuppoſe the firſt news I ſhall 
hear of the event will be in England, where 1 


hope thortly to ſee and embrace you. In the 


mean time, believe me, 


Molt ſincerely yours, &c. 
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LETTER THE SIXTEENTH, 


My dear Friend, 


Your letter reached me with a large packet 
of others which my father's death had occaſioned, 
How altered is the language of them upon the 
Yours, indeed, is exactly the ſame, 
or, if any thing, bears the tincture of more than 
uſual ſeverity. Flattery is a ſtrain altogether 
new to me, and by the two laſt poſts I have had 
enough to ſurfeit the moſt arrant coquette upon 
earth. It is true, I cannot compliment your 
letter with poſſeſſing an atom of adulation; never- 
theleſs, it is the only one which has given me 
real pleaſure, becauſe it is the only one which 
bears the characters of real friendſhip. Though 
I have acted in ſuch a direct oppoſition to your 
cautions and remonſtrances, 1 am not the leſs 
ſenſible to that generous paſſion which produced 


them, and has now taken the firſt opportunity to 


give me the eſſence, as it were, of all your form- 
er counſels, in thus calling my attention to real 
and permanent honour. However I may offend 


you hereafter, you ſhall never again have cauſe 
{| to reproach me with a forfeiture of my word, 


I have, at preſent, loſt that confidence in myſelf, 


SS = 


which would juſtify me in offering aſſurances to 


you : the hopes of regaining it, however, are not 
entirely vaniſhed, and when they are fulfilled, 
which, I truſt, they will one day be, you ſhall 
receive the firſt-fruits of my renovation. 


I underſtand the purpoſe of your obſervation, 
that the generality of men employ the firſt part 
of life in making the remainder of it miſerable, 
I feel its force, and conſider it as an indirect cau- 
tion to me not to purſue a conduct which mult 
be attended with ſuch a lamentable conſequence. 


But, alas! credula turba ſumus ; though I have? 


paid dearly for my credulity, unleſs it ſhould be 


— —_ 
a * 


immediately followed by the fruits of an whole. 


ſome experience. We deſpiſe the world when 
we know it thoroughly; but we give ourſelves 
up to it before we know it, and the heazt is fre- 
quently loſt before it is illuminated by the irra- 
diations of reaſon. 


I have now ſucceeded to the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
privileges which are a part, and perhaps the belt 
part, of my inheritance, Clouds and darkneſs 
no longer reſt upon me. My exterior of things 
is totally changed; and, however unmoved ſome 


— — 


men's minds may be by outward circumſtances, 


mine is not compoſed of ſuch cold materials as 


to be unaffected by them. Such an active ſpirit 
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as animates my frame, muſt have objects im- 
portant in their nature, inviting in their appear- 


| ance, and animating in their purfuit. No longer 


forced to drown the ſenſibility to public diſgrace 
and private inconvenience in Circean draughts, 
my charaQter, I truſt, will unfold qualities which 
it has not been thought to poſleſs, and finally 
diſſipate the kind apprehenſions of friendſhip. 


My natural genius will now have a full ſcope 
for exertion in the line of political duty; and T 
am diſpoſed to flatter myſelf, that the application 


neceſſary to make a reſpectable figure in that 
career, will leave me but little time for thoſe 
$ miſerable purſuits, which, of late, have been my 


only reſource. But I muſt deſire you not to ex- 
pe& an inſtant converſion; the æra of miracles 
is paſſed, and, beſides, the world would ſuſpect 
its ſincerity, It is true, I am {inner ſufficient 
to call down the interpoſition of Heaven, but the 
preſent· Age has no claim to ſuch celeſtial notices. 
My amendment muſt be ſlow and progreſſive, 
though, I truſt, in the end, ſincere and effectual. 


But be aſſured, that, however the completion of 


your good wiſhes for me may be deferred, I am 
perfectly ſenſtble that there is ſomething neceſ- 
ſary beſides title, rank, and fortune, to conſti- 
tite true honour.— With this ſentiment I take 
my leave of you, and am, with real truth, 

Wo Yours, &c, 
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LETTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


My dear Aa & ACTI. 


1 AM at an inn, and alone; and, if you were 
to gueſs for ten years, and had one of Oſborne's 
Catalogues to aſſiſt you, ſure I am that you 
would not divine the book which has amuſed 


my evening, and given a ſubject to this letter; 
nay, I may venture to tell you it 1s poetical, 


and ſtill bid defiance to your pranan, 


My two travelling volumes had been read 


twice in the courſe of my journey, and, as it' 


would not be worth the trouble to unpack a 
trunk for more, I deſired the waiter to aſk his 
miſtreſs to ſend me a book ; and in the interim 
I amuſed myſelf with fancying what kind of 
publication would be brought me, reſolving, 
however, if 1 


to make it the ſubject of my evening's lucubra- 
tions. The waiter returned, and deſired to 
- know if I choſe proſe or verſe. This I thought 
jooked well, and my preference being declared 
for the latter, I was, in a few minutes, preſented 


ould-be the Pilgrim's Progreſs, | 
the M pole Duty of Man, or even the Holy Bible, 


with 
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with a ſmall volume, which I found to be a 
Preſbyterian hymn book, entitled Fre Lyrice, 
by a Dr. Watts. My expectations were a lit- 
tle chagrined upon the occaſion: however, I 
turned over a few pages, looking curſorily at the 
contents in my way, when I dropped upon a 
little odd compoſition, the ſubject of which was 
no leſs ſingular than applicable to myſelf. The 
title of it was, Few Happy Matches. —From the 
character of the author, who was a diſſenting 
miniſter, I had conceived that the reaſons of ma- 
trimonial infelicity would be trite, whining, and 
ſcriptural, and that I ſhould find ſome bouncing 
anathemas againſt ſuch offenders as your humble 
ſervant: but it turned out quite otherwiſe ; the 
idea is a fanciful one; and I dare athrm, that, 
if Apollo and the Nine Muſes had racked their 
brains for a twelvemonth, they could not havs 
hit upon ſuch a conceit. 


The poet ſuppoſes that human Guls come 
forth in pairs of male and female from the hand? 
of the Creator, who gives them to the winds of 
Heaven to bear them to our lower world, Where, 
if they arrive ſafe and meet again, they inſtinct- 
vely impel the bodies they animate towards cach 
other, ſo as to produce an Hymeneal union, 
which, being originally deſigned by their Author, 
muſt be neceſſarily happy; but, as from the 
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length of the way, and the many ſtorms, &c. 
that check and come acroſs it, they are generally 
ſeparated before they reach their deſtination, 
their re- union is very rare; and the forming an 
alliance with any other but the original counter- 
part, being, as it were, an extraneous connec- 
tion, mult be neceſſarily miſerable, and will pro- 
duce thoſe jarrings and contentions which ſo 
generally diſturb matrimonial life. This inge- 
nious fancy will make you ſmile ; nor would 
the ideas which occur to me on the ſubject re- 
brace your muſcles, if I had paper or time to 
bear me out in them. 
ther opportunity. — Thus, according to my good 
Doctor Watts, matches are made in heaven, but 
marriages on earth. I ſhould think ſome of 


them have been fabricated in 

* * * = * 
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* * * 
* but no more of that. 


I really feel myſelf much indebted to this Pin- 
daric Preſbyterian for ſetting my conſcience at 
reſt, which, now and then, had a momentary 
qualm on a certain ſubject. The unlucky coun- 
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terpart, which accompanied my ſoul from Hea- 
ven's gates, was toſſed in ſome whirlwind, dri- 
ven by ſome lightning, or detained by ſome aeri- 
al froſt, and, at length, I ſuppoſe, caſt- aſhore 
among the antipodes. We are not deſtined, I 
believe, to meet again; and I fear, poor foul ! 
if I may judge from myſelf, that her lot is a very 
lamentable one, wherever it may be. 


After all that ſentimental talkers and ſenti- 
mental writers may produce upon the ſubject, 
marriage muſt be conſidered as a ſpecies of traf- 
fick, and as much a matter of commerce as any 
commodity that fills the warehouſe of the mer- 
chant. We exchange paſſion for paſſion, beau- 
ty, titles, &c. for money, youth for age, and ſo 
on. The buſineſs may ſometimes anfwer ; but 
there are few examples, I fear, when the profit 
and loſs come to be ſtated, where the balance 1s 
conſiderable in favour of the former. Who, ſays 
the Spaniſh proverb, has ever ſeen a marriage 
without fraud, if beauty be a part of the portion ? 
This idea will hold good in every other inſtance, 
and corroborates -my principle of its being a 
matter of trade, which has its foundation in fraud 
and tricking. One marries for connections, 
another for wealth, a third from luſt, a fourth to 
have an heir, to oblige his.parents, and ſo on. 
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Every one of your married friends will come un. 
der theſe or ſimilar deſcriptions, except Lord 
C— —, who married his Lady, as he buys his 
buckles, becauſe ſhe was the Ton; and I doubt 
not, but he was completely miſerable, that he 
could not change her, as he does his buckles, for 
the faſhion of the next * or, perhaps, the 
next month. 


Plato was at a loſs under what claſs to rank 
women, whether among brutes or rational crea- 
tures: Doctor Y/utts's ideas are far more favour- 
able to the ſex, for he has not hefitated to give 
them celeſtial natures. I mult acknowledge that 
I have my doubts upon the fubjet. Mahometan- 
fm has, certainly, ſome fine points about it: 


give him wine, and a Turk's life is not a bad 


One. 


So good night to you! 


I beſe 
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LETTER THE EIGHTEENTEH. \, 


Your ſtring of modern Wits is not worth a 
beadſman's roſary. The æra of Wit is paſſed. 
There are not half a ſcore of men in the king- 
dom who deſerve that title; and the riſing world 
give no hopes of its reſtoration, The tree that 
bears ſuch fruit is blaſted. Do me the favour, 


{I beſeech you, to diſtinguiſh between a man of 


Wit, and one who makes you laugh. The re- 
petition of an old tale, a grimace, a blunder, the 
act of laughter in another, or even a ſerious look, 
may cauſe the muſcular convulſion; but Wit is 
not levelled ſo much at the muſcles as at the 
heart, and the latter will ſometimes ſmile when 
there is not a ſingle wrinkle upon the cheek. 
How it could ever eater into your head to think: - 
Ghaſe Price a Wit, puzzles and perplexes me. 
He has no more pretenſions to it than he has to 
Grace, He is a good-humoured, jolly buffoon, 
that writes a bawdy ſong, and ſings it; ſays 
things that nobody but himſelf would chuſe to 
ſay ; and does things that nobody beſides would 
chuſe to do. Believe me, that Chaje's fort is po- 
litics ; not public, but private politics; the ſci- 
ence of which he underitands better, and prac- 
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the entertainment an hour too ſoon. 
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tiſes with more ſucceſs, than any man in Great 


Britain, He is never without a point in view, 
or a game to play; and he never ſings a ſong, or 
tells a ſmutty tale, without ſome deſign. Mere 
amuſement to himſelf or others is not Mr. 
Price's plan : his humour has been a good for- 
tune to him; and he will contrive, I doubt not, 
to make it laſt as long as himſelf. Do you 
think, when Bylingbroke, Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope, 
&c. &c. were aſſembled together, that the con- 
verſation of ſuch a bright conſtellation of men 
was like the ribaldry of Mr. Price? Their Wit 
did not conſiſt in roaring a bawdy catch, &c.; 
it was the feaſt of reaſon, and the flow of ſoul. 
The flaſhes of imagination adorned and gave 
brilliance to the high diſcourſe: Wiſdom was 
enlivened, and not wounded, by their Wit; and, 
among them, the herd of laughter-loving fools 
would not have found a ſingle grin to conſole 
them.—If JI were to ſing one of Mr. Price's 
ballads, or to repeat one of his ſtories, you would 
receive, I fear, but little pleaſure from the exhi- 
bition, becauſe I could not give them the ac- 
companiments of noife and grimace which form 
their principal merit: and, perhaps, beſides my 
deficiency in acting my part, I might produce 
But Wit 
may be repeated by any one at any time, and, I 
believe, in almoſt any language, with ſatisfaction 
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and ſucceſs: time may drown it in oblivion, but 
cannot alter its nature: as long as it is remem- 
brred it will pleaſe; while the facetious exhibi- 
tions of a boon companion will ſcarce ſurvive his 
funeral. But to proceed in your catalogue. 


Lord C——e's Wit, as well as that of his 
friend, lies in his heels, and is ſo powerfully ex- 
erted in producing entre-chats, as to be languid 
to every other purpoſe. A few ſchool-boy rhimes 
confer not the laurel of Wit; and it was a great 


proof of an oppoſite character in this Nobleman 


to give his compoſitions to the world. He may 
underſtand French and Italian, and, perhaps, 
ſpeak both thoſe languages tolerably well; it is 
probable, alſo, that he may not have forgot eve- 
ry-thing he learned at ſchool; but indeed, in- 
deed, my friend, he is no Wit. 


Charles Fox is highly gifted ; his talents are of 
a very- ſuperior nature : and, in my opinion, 
Fitzpatrick is ſcarcely behind him; in the article 
of colloquial merit, he is, at leaſt, his equal : but 
they neither of them poſſeſs that Attic character, 
which, while it corrects, gives ſtrength to ima- 
gination, and, while it governs, gives dignity to 
Wit. The late Earl of Bath, and Mr. Charles 
Tawnſhend, were bleſſed with no inconſiderable 
ſhare of it; and it is an intemperate vivacity of 


* 


brilliance of his genius. 
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genius which confounds it in Mr. Edmund Burke, 
But the man who is in the moſt perfect poſleſ. 


. hon of it, has figured in ſo high a line of public 


life, as to prevent the attention of mankind from 
leaving his greater qualities to conſider his pri- 
vate and domeſtic character: I mean Lord Chat- 
ham, whoſe familiar converſation is only to be 
excelled by his public eloquence. Perhaps Lord 
Mansfield was born, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
with every Attic diſpoſition ; but the ſhackles of 
a law education and profeſſion, and ſome other 


crrcumſtances which I need not mention, have | 


formalized, and, in ſome degree, repreſſed the 
With reſpec to this 
great man, I cannot but pathetically apoRtropauns 
with Pope, 


How ſweet an Ovid was in Marray loſt !” 


George Selwyn is very ſuperior to Chaſe Price, 
but very inferior to Charles Townſhend, againſt 
whom, however, he uſed, as I am told, continu- 
ally to get the laugh : but this proves nothing; 
for good-humoured George Bodens would have 


gained the prize from them both in the article 


of creating laughter. I may be wrong, perhaps, 
but it has ever appeared to me, that Mr. Selwyn's 
faculty of repartee is mechanical, and ariſes 
more from habit than from genius. It would 
be a miſerable buſineſs indeed, if a man, who 
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had been playing upon words for ſo many years, 
ſhould not have attained the faculty of com- 
manding them at his pleaſure. 


B— — converſes with elegance; L— n is 
an excellent critic ; and many others of the ſame 
claſs may be found, who are well qualified to be 
members of a literary club, but no farther. Gar- 
rick is himſelf upon the ſtage, and an actor every- 
where elſe. Foote is a mimic every-where; ex- 
cellent, delightful, on the theatre and in private 
ſociety ; but ſtill a mimic. No one can take 
more pains than Mrs. M— — — to be ſur- 
rounded with men of wit ; ſhe bribes, ſhe pen- 
ſions, ſhe flatters, gives excellent dinners, is her- 
ſelf a very ſenſible woman, and of very pleaſing 
manners; not young, indeed, but that is out of 
the queſtion and, in ſpite of all theſe encou- 
ragements, which, one would think, might make 
Wits ſpring out of the ground, the converſations 
of her houſe are too often critical and pedantic, 
ſomething between the dulneſs and the pertneſs 
of learning. They are perfectly chaſte, and ge- 
nerally inſtructive; but a cool and quiet obſerver 
would ſometimes laugh to ſee how difficult a 
matter it is for /a belle Preſidente to give colour 
and life to her literary circles. It ſurpriſes me 
that you ſhould leave Vindbam out of your liſt, 
who (obſerve my prophecy) will become one of 
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the ableſt men and ſhining characters that the 
latter part of this age will produce. I hazard 
little in ſuch a preſentiment ; for his talents, judg- 
ment, and attainments, will verify it. | 


The gibes and jeſts, that are wont to ſet the 
table in a roar, promote the chearful purpoſes 
of convivial ſociety, but theꝝ have nothing to do 
with that A7tic converſation Which is the higheſt 
enjoyment of the human intellect. Wit, believe 
me, is almoſt extin&; and I will tell you, among 


other reaſons, why I think ſo:—becauſe no one | 


ſeems to have any idea of what Wit is, or who 


deſerves the title of it. —To think little, talk of- 


every thing, and doubt of nothing; to uſe only 
the external parts of the ſoul, and cultivate the 
ſurface, as it were, of the judginent; to be happy 


in expreſſion, to have an agreeable fancy, an eaſy 


and refined converſation, and to be able to pleaſe, 
without acquiring eſteem ; to be born with the 
equivocal talent of a ready apprehenſion, and, 
on that account, to think one's ſelf above re- 
flection; to fly from object to object, without 
gaining a perfect knowledge of any; to gather 
haſtily all the flowers, and never allow the fruit 
time to arrive at maturity; all theſe, collected 
together, form a faint picture of what the gene- 
rality of people, in this age, are pleaſed to ho- 
nour with the name of Wit. 
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You muſt not be angry with me for this long 
letter, but rather be thankful that it is ſo ſhort, 
conſidering the ſubject you threw before me, and 
the deſire I have to fet you a thinking on a ſub- 
ject of which you ſeem to have formed very 
wrong notions- I again repeat, that true Wit 
is expiring, and preat talents alſo. My words 
are prophetic, and a few years will determine 
the matter. It would not be a difficulty to prove 
the why and the wherefore; but of all ſubjects 
theſe half metaphyſical ones are the moſt un- 


pleaſant to 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER THE NINETEENTH, 
My dear — —, 


VW rrrwour any violent exertions of my 
natural vanity, I can eaſily imagine that the eye 
of mankind looks towards my political career ; 
and that, for want of a better ſubject, there may 
be ſome among them who amuſe themſelves 
with forming conjectures concerning it. The 
miniſtry have attempted to feel my pulſe upon 
the occaſion, but without ſucceſs ; though I 
will tell you in confidence, that they have no- 
thing, at preſent, to fear from me. In the great 
ſubject of this day's politics, which ſeems to en- 
gulph every other, I am with them. TI ſhall 
never ceaſe to contend for the univerſality and 
unity of the Britiſh Empire over all its territories 
and dependencies, in every part of the globe. I 
have not a doubt of the legiſlative ſupremacy of 
Parliament over every part of the Britiſh domini- 
ons in America, the Laſt and Y/eft-Indies, in 
Africa, and over Ireland itſelf. 


I cannot ſeparate the ideas of Leęiſlation and 
Taxation; they ſeem to be more than twins; 
they were not only born but muſt co-exiſt and 


die together. The queſtion of Right is heard of 
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no more; it is now become a queſtion of Power; 
and it appears to me that the (word will deter- 
mine the conteſt, The Colonies pretend to be 
ſubject to the King alone; they deny ſubordina- 
tion to the ſtate, and, upon this principle, have 
not only declared againſt the authority of Parlia- 
ment, but erected a government of their own, 
independent of Britiſh legiſlation, To ſupport 
a diſobedience to rights which they once acknow- 
ledged, they have already formed allociations, 
armed and arrayed themſelves, and are preparing 
to bring the queſtion to the iſſue of battle. This 
being the caſe, it becomes highly neceſſary for 
us to arm alſo; we muſt prepare to quench the 
evil in its infancy, and to extinguiſh a flame 
which the natural enemies of £ngland will not 
fail to feed with unremitting fuel, in order to 
conſume our commerce, and tarniſh our glory. 
If wiſe meaſures are taken, this buſineſs will be 
ſoon completed, to the honour of the mother- 
country; and the welfare of the Colonies, who, 
in ſpite of all the aſſiſtance given them by the 
Houſe of Bourbon, muſt, unleſs our government 
acts like an ideot, be forced to ſubmiſlion. 


For my own part, I have not that high opi- 
ion of their Roman ſpirit, as to ſuppoſe that it 
vill influence them contentedly to ſubmit to all 
he horrors of war, to reſign every comfort in 
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which they have been bred, to relinquiſh every 
hope with which they have been flattered, and 
retire to the howling wilderneſs for an habita. 
tion; and ail for a dream of liberty, which, were 
they to poſſeſs to-morrow, would not give them 
a privilege ſuperior to thoſe which they lately en- 
joyed, and might, I iear, deprive them of many 
which they experienced bencath the clement le. 
giſlation of the Britiſh government. 


& 


I do not mean to enter at large into the ſub- 
ject; but, if miniſters know what they are about, 
the matter may be ſoon decided: and in every 
meaſure which tends to promote ſuch a deſirable 
end, they ſhall receive all the poor helps I can 
give them; I will neither fit ſilent, nor remain 
inactive. But if, by neglect, ignorance, or an 
indeciſive ſpirit, the latter of which I rather ſuf- 
pect from them, they ſhould let the monſter 
grow up into ſize and ſtrength, my ſupport ſhall 
be changed into oppolition, and all my powers 
exerted to remove men from a {tation to which 
they are uncqual. Remember this afſertion,— 
preferve this letter, —and let it appear in judg— 
ment againlt me, if I err from my preſent decla- 
ration. 

I remain, yours, &c. 
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LETTER THE TWENTIETH, 


IT was very natural, in ſuch a Strephon as you 
are, to imagine that I had hurried away to court 
the nymphs; I mean the wood nymphs of H 
—, Now, I nave fo little thought about, or 
regard for theſe ladies, that I had, at one time, 

etermined to deſpoil their ſhade, and make a 
profitable uſe of the oaks which ſhelter them. 
You will ſhriek at the idea like any Hamadryad ; 
but, in ſpite of ſhrieks or intreaties, I had it in 
contemplation to be patriotic, and give the groves 
of H— — to the ſervice of my country. 


The ſyſtem of modern gardening, in ſpite of 


faſhion and Mr. Brown, is a very fooliſh one. 
The huddling together every ſpecies of building 
into a park or garden, is ridiculous. The en- 
virons of a magnificent houſe ſhould partake, in 
ſome degree, of the neceſſary formality of the 
building they ſurround. This was Kent's opi- 
nion; and, where his deſigns have eſcaped the 
deſtruction of modern refinement, there is an 


ealy grandeur which is at once ſtriking and de- 
Fine woods are beautiful objects, and 
their beauty approaches nearer to magnificence, 


lightful. 
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as the maſs of foliage becomes more viſible; but 
to dot them with little white edifices, infringes 
upon their greatneſs, and, by fuch diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions, deſtroys their due effect. The ver. 
dure of Britiſh ſwells was not made for Grecian 
temples: a flock of ſheep and a ſhepherd's hut 
arc better adapted to it. Our climate is not 
ſuited to the deities of [taly and Greece, and in 
an hard winter I feel for the ſhuddering divini- 
ties. At. H— — there is a Temple of Theſeus, 
commonly called by the gardener the Temple of 
Perſeus, which ſtares you in the face wherever 
you go; while the Temple of God, commonly 
called by the gardener the Pariſh Church, is ſo 
induſtriouſly hid by trees from without, that the 
pious matron can hardly read her prayer-book 
within. This was an evident preference of 
ſtiange gods, and, in my opinion, a very blaſ- 
phemous improvement. Where Nature- is 
grand, improve her grandeur, not by adding ex- 
traneous decorations, but by removing ob{truc- 
tions. Where a ſcene is in itſelf lovely, very 
little is neceſſary to give it all due advantage, 
eſpecially if it be Jaid into park, which under- 
goes no variety of cultivation. 


bd 


Seto is, in my opinion, a moſt deteſtable 
place; and has in every part of it the air of a 
Golgotha: a princely one I mult acknowledge; 
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but in no part of it could I ever loſe that 
gloomy idea, My own park poſſeſſes many and 
very rare beauties ; but, from the deſign of mak- 
ing it claſſical, it has been charged with many 
falſe and unſuitable ornaments. A claſſical park, 
or a claflical garden, 1s as ridiculous an expreſſion 
as a claſſical plumb- pudding, or a claſſical ſur- 
loin of beef. It is an unworthy action to ſtrip 
the Claſlics of their heroes, gods, and goddeſſes, 
to grow green amid the fogs of our unclaſſical 
climate. But the affectation and. nonſenſe of 
little minds is: beyond deſcription. How many 
are there, who, fearful that mankind will not 
diſcover their knowledge, are continually hang- 
ing out the ſign of hard words and pedantic ex- 
preſſions, like the late Lord Orrery, who, for 
ſome claſſical reaſon, had given his dog a claſſi- 
cal name; it was no leſs than C:jar! How- 
ever, Ceſar, one day, giving his Lordſhip a moſt 
unclaſſical bite, he ſeized a cane, and purſued 
him round the room with great ſolemnity, and 
this truly claſficat menace, —“ Ceſar ! Czfar! 
« if Þ could catch thee, Ceſar! [ would give thee as 
«© many wounds as Brutus gave thy name-ſake in 
*« the Capitol.“ This is the very froth of folly 
and affectation. 


Adieu, &c. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


My dear Sir, 


I OBEY your commands with ſome reluctance, 
in relating the ſtory of which you have heard ſo 
much, and to which your curioſity appears to bz 
ſo broad awake. I do it unwillingly, becauſe 
ſuch hiſtories depend ſo much upon the manner 
in which they are related ; and this, which I have 
told with ſuch ſucceſs, and to the midnight ter- 
rors of ſo many {imple ſouls, will make but a 

ſorry figure in a written narration.— However, 


you ſhall have it. 


It was in the early part of — — —'s life that 
he attended an hunting club at their ſport, when 
a ſtranger, of a genteel appearance, and well 
mounted, juined-the chace, and was obſerved to 
ride with-a degree of courage and addreſs that 
called forth the utmoſt aitoniſhment of every one 
preſent. The beaſt he rode was of amazing 
powers; nothing ſtopped them; the hounds 
could never eſcape them ; and. the huntſman, 
who was left far behind, ſwore that the man and 
his horſe were devils from hell, When the ſport 
was over,. the company invited this extraordinary 
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zzrlon to dinner: he accepted the invitation, 

and aſtoniſhed the company as much by the 

powers of his converſation, and the elegance of 
his manners, as by his equeſtrian proweſs, He 

was an orator, a poet, a painter, a muſician, a 

lawyer, a divine; in ſhort, he was every thing, 

and the magic of his diſcourſe kept the drowſy 

ſportſmen awake long after their uſual hour. 

At length, however, wearied Nature could be 
charmed no more, and the company began 1 
ſteal away by degrees to their repoſe, On his 
obſerving the ſociety diminiſh, he difcovered 
manifeſt ſigns of uneaſineſs: he therefore gave 
new force to his ſpirits, and new charms to his 
converſation, in order to detain the remaining 
few ſome time longer. This had ſome little 
effect; but the period could not be long delayed 
when he was to be conducted to his chamber. 
The remains of the company retired alto ; but 
they had ſcarce cloſed their eyes, when the houſe 
was alarmed by the molt terrible ſhrieks that 
were ever heard : ſeveral perſons were awakened 
by the noiſe; but, its continuance being ſhort, 
they concluded it to proceed from a dog who 
might be accidentally confined in ſome part of 
the houſe: they very ſoon, therefore, compoſed 
themſelves to ſleep, and were very ſoon awakened 
by ſhrieks and cries of {till greater terror than 


the former. Alarmed at what they heard, ſeve- 


4 


ral of them rung their bells, and, when the fer. 
vants came, they declared that the horrid ſounds 
proceeded from the ſtranger's chamber. Some 
of the gentlemen immediately aroſe, to enquire 
into this extraordinary diſturbance ; and, while 
they were dreſſing themſelves for that purpoſe, 
deeper groans of deſpair, and thriller ſhrieks of 
agony, again aſtoniſhed and terrified them. Af- 
ter knocking ſome time at the ſtranger's chamber 
door, he anſwered them as one awakened from 
ſleep, declared he had heard no noiſe, and, ra- 
ther in an angry tone, deſired he might not be 
again diſturbed. Upon this they returned to one 
of their chambers, and had ſcarce begun to com- 
municate their ſentiments to each other, when 
their converſation was interrupted by a renewal 
of yells, ſcreams, and ſhrieks, which, from the 
horror of them, ſeemed to ifſue from the throats 
of damned and tortured ſpirits. They immedi- 
ately followed the ſounds, and traced them to 
the ſtranger's chamber, the door of which they 
inſtantly burſt open, and found him upon his 
knees in bed, in the act of ſcourging himſelf 
with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity, his body 
ſtreaming with blood. On their ſeizing his 
hand to ſtop the ſtrokes, he begged them, in the 
moſt wringing tone of voice, as an act of mercy, 
that they would retire, aſſuring them that the 
cauſe of their diſturbance was over, and that in 
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the morning he would acquaint them with the 
reaſons of the terrible cries they had heard, and 
the melancholy ſight they ſaw. After a repeti- 
tion of his entreaties, they retired; and in the 
morning ſome of them went to his chamber, 
but he was not there; and, on examining the 
bed, they found it to be one gore of blood. Up- 
on further enquiry, the groom ſaid, that, as ſoon 
as it was light, the gentleman came to the ſtable 
booted and ſpurred, defired his horſe might be 
immediately ſaddled, and appeared to be extreme- 
ly impatient till it was done, when he vaulted in- 
ſtantly into his ſaddle, and rode out of the yard 
on ſull ſpeed. Servants were immediately diſ- 
patched into every part of the ſurrounding coun- 
try, but not a ſingle trace of him could be found; 
ſuch a perſon had not been ſeen by any one, nor 
as he been ſince heard of. 


The circumſtances of this ſtrange ſtory were 
immediately committed to writing, and ſigned 
by every one who were witneſſes to them, that 
he future credibility of any one, who ſhould 
hink proper to relate them, might be duly ſup- 
ported. Among the ſubſcribers to the truth of 
his hiſtory are ſome of the firſt names of this 
entury, It would now, I believe, be imper- 


inent to add any thing more, than that I am, 


Yours, &c. 
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1 THANK you moſt ſincerely, my very dear tice. 

Friend, for your obliging congratulations on m Y *' 
late promotion; and I have no better way 10 which 
anſwer the friendly counſels which accompany and wy 
them, but by opening my heart to you upon the ſhip in 


occaſion, and truſting its ſentiments with you, N 
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LETTER THE TWENTY SECOND, 


You knew my father, and I am ſure you wil 
applaud me in declaring that his character did 
real honour to his rank and his nature. A grate- 
ful fame will wait upon his memory, till, b. 
ſome new change in human affairs, the great and and co 
good men of this country and period ſhall be loſt When 

to the knowledge of diſtant generations. In the priſed- 
republic of Jetters he roſe to a very conſiderable my che 
eminence ; his deep political erudition is univer- ther's c 
ſally acknowledged; and, as a ſenator both of Indeed, 
the lower and higher order, his name is honour that, wi 
ed with diſtinguiſhed veneration. In his private * the 
as well as public life, he was connected and i =P 
friendſhip with the firſt men of the times in * 
which he lived; and, as a character of ſtrict vir- Th 
tue and true piety, he has been univerſally held _ 


forth as the moſt ſtriking example of this age. world tc 
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The idea of uncommon merit accompanies all 
opinion of him; and to mention his name is to 
awaken the moſt pleaſing and amiable ſenti- 
ments. As you read this ſhort and imperfe& 
outline of his charaQer, fill it up and do it juſ- 
tice. Now, it will, perhaps, ſurpriſe you, when 
you are informed, that the polt in government 
which this great and good man molt deſired, 
and could never obtain, was the Chief Fuftice- 
ſhip in Eyre, &c. &c. The reverſe of the pic- 
ture is as follows: that your humble ſervant, 
and his gracious ſon, whoſe character you per- 
fectly know, has been appointed to this very poſt, 
in the infancy of his peerage, without any previ- 
ous ſervice performed, hint given, or requiſition 
made on his part, and without the propoſition of 
and conditions on the part of the Miniſter. 
When 1 was ſurpriſed by the offer, I was ſur- 
priſed alſo by a ſudden and unuſual ſuffuſion on 
my cheeks, at the contraſt of mine and my fa- 
ther's character, —of mine and my father's lot, 
Indeed, ſo big was my heart on the occaſion, 
that, when the miniſterial ambaſſador had left 
me, the ſentiments of it burſt forth upon the 
firſt perſon I ſaw, who happened not to be a very 
proper receptacle for the reflections of virtue. 


There is a very great encouragement in this 
world to be wicked, and the Dewi certainly goes 
H 
\ 
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about in more pleaſing ſhapes than that of 4 
roaring lion. In the name of Fortune, my dear 
friend, how and why are theſe things? Is it the 
increaſing corruption of the times, or the weak- 
neſs of government, that gives to diſſolute men 
the meed of Virtue; or do Miniſters think it 
expedient to give a ſop to the maſtiff whoſe 
growl might make them tremble? You, who 
have made men and manners your ſtudy, who 
have looked ſo deeply into the volume of the 
heart, and have acquired ſuch an happy art of 
reconciling the apparent inconſiſtencies of hu- 
man affairs, muſt inſtruct me. I wiſh you could 
improve and convert me! I am not inſenſible 
to what is good ; nay, there are moments when 
the full luſtre of virtue beams upon me. I try 
to ſeize it ; but the gleam eſcapes me, and I am 
re-involved in darkneſs. The conflict of reaſon 
and paſſion is but the conflict of a moment ; and 


the latter never fails to bear me off in triumph. 
Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora ſequor. 
Il am yours moſt truly, &c. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


I WISH the Morning Pot, and every other 
Poſt that ſcatters ſuch malignant, falſe, and de- 
teitable hiſtories, in the bottomleſs pit, with its 
writers, printers, editors, publiſhers, collectors, 
and purchaſers. To be the ſubject of an ccca- 
ſional paragraph is not worth a frown. It is a 
tax which every one in high ſtation mult pay, be 
he good, or be he bad, to that Demon of Ca- 
lumny. who now has a temple prepared for his 
ſervice at every breakfaſt-table in the metropolis. 
But to be the ſole theme of a ſcandalous Chroni- 
cle, and to ſee it not only ſaved from oblivion, 
but raiſed into univerſal notice and reception, 
from its abuſive hiſtories of me, is a circumſtance 
big with every pain and penalty of mortification. 
To add to my diſtreſs, no means of ſatisfaction 
or revenge are in my power; and, if reſentment 
were to weave a ſcourge, and I could uſe it to 
ny wiſhes, I ſhould only give new materials to 
prolong the tale. The bulineſs of filent con- 
tempt is above me; and the mode of conduct 
you recommend is like St. Auftin's reaſon for 
belief, quza 1mpaſſibile et. l cannot enter an houſe 
where the page of my diſhonour does not lie up- 
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vn the table. Every man who meets me in the 
ſtreet, tells me by his very looks that he has read 
ft, TI have overheard my own ſervants obſerving 
pon it, and the very chairman can repeat its 
tales. I expect every day that my horſe, like 
Balaam's aſs, will neigh ſcandal at me; not in- 
deed from celeſtial, but helliſh intervention. 


ome ſteps, however, mult be taken, and ſome 
ethod adopted to ſilence the cry. To bribe 
the tounds-would produce a mortification almoſt 
equal to what I now ſuffer; but there is no di- 
vining how long the ſtory may laſt, and the 714 
cantabitur urbe is terrible. Bear it I cannot, 
and revenge is not in my power. The raſcal 
keeps within the circle of privilege ; and, if he 
ſhould {hp out of it, I am afraid that it would 
not anſwer my purpoſe to avail myſelf of his in- 
calition. In ſhort, I don't know what to do, 
You) will oblige me more than ever, in forming 
ſome, wiſe reſolutions for me, and in perſuading 
me to Execute them. —Adieu ! 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH, 


My dear Friend, 


Your ſenſibility towards me during my late 
perſecution, is a flattering mark of that affection- 
ate eſteem which you have ever borne me. I 
molt ſincerely thank you for it; and have only 
to wiſh that the world knew I (till retain ſo warm 
a place in your heart. Such a circumſtance would 
ſerve as an antidote againſt the poiſon which has 

een inſtilled into the minds of mankind on my 
ſubject. The batteries of Scandal are at length 


turned from me; and ſome new object of their 
rage will, I hope, make their thundering attack. 


upon me to be quickly forgotten, 


I love my country, its conſtitution, and its 


privileges, too well to ſay, write, or even think, 


any thing againlt that palladium of Britiſh free- 
dom, the Liberty of the Preſs, though I have 
been ſuch a ſuſferer by it. 


give them a ſuperiority over every other nation. 

Perhaps the enormities of private ſcandal ſhould 

be checked, at the ſame time that, I think, it 
H 3 


While it remains, 
(and may it ever remain!) the people of England 
will have a ſecurity for thoſe privileges which 
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would be dangerous to ſuffer even an excreſcen ce 


of any ſtaple privilege to be cut off. The track 
of innovation widens every moment; and on this 
example, if it was once opened, there is no ſay- 
ing where it would end. 


A Prieſt, I think, is ſaid to have invented 
Gunpowdet ; and a Soldier has the credit of firſt 
ſuggeſting The Art of PRINTING: and I have 
heard wonderfully curious and profound obſer- 
vations made upon the ſtrange combination of 
the inventors and their inventions. But, ſurely, 
it does not require a moment's reflection to diſ- 
cover, that this improvement in the buſineſs of 
war, as well as in the republic of letters, could 
not have procecded fo naturally from any other 
characters. It is, I believe, univerſally allowed, 
that, ſince the introduction of artillery and fire- 
arms, the trade of war is become comparatively 
innocent : Slaughter no longer wades knee-deep 
in blood; and her ſword is now no ſooner drawn 
than it is ſatisſied. A diſcovery, therefore, which 
has leſſened the carnage and horrors of battle, 
was molt naturally produced by a Miniſter of 
the Goſpel of Peace. On the contrary, we have 
only to examine the hiſtory of letters ſince the 
invention of Printing, and lo! what an hoſt of 
polemical writers appear, armed with the mol 
bitter ſpirit of malice and reſentment! What 
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feuds, both national and domeſtic, have ariſen 
from it! What rage has been enflamed! How 


<V 


many wars have been engendered! What diſ- 
graceful, inflammatory, and unchriſtian contro- 
verſies maintained! How many ſcandals of eve- 
ry kind have been propagated, and what paſſions 
have been incited by it ! &c. &c. ſo that the 
moſt free governments have been obliged to enact 
laws to reſtrain and controul it. Such an inven- 
tion, therefore, may be ſaid to proceed, in its na- 
tural courſe, from one whoſe profeſſion is founded 
in the animoſities, injuſtice, and malevolence, of 
mankind. I doubt not but you will now agree 
with me, that the world is, as it ought to be, 
more indebted to the prieſt than the Soldier.— 
You will tell me, perhaps, that this argument 
ariſes from the ſmarting of my wounds, which 
are not yet ſkinned over: I feel myſelf of a con- 
trary opinion; but I will quit the ſubject till not 
a ſcar remains, when I ſhall take the opportuni- 
ty of ſome tranquil hour to bring the matter, by 
your leave, into debate with you. 
I remain, with great regard, &c. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH 


My dear —— —, 


I MUST acknowledge, notwithſtanding I am 
treated with ſome degree of civility in it, that 
the Dedication you mention is a wretched buſi- 
neſs, and diſgraces the volume to which it is pre- 
fixed. Yeu wonder 1 did not write a better for 
him myſelf; and I would, moſt aſſuredly, have 
done it, but, among many excellent qualities 
which this dedicator poſſeſſes, he is a blab of the 
firſt delivery, and I dared not venture to truſt 
him. 


The teſtamentary arrangement which appoint- 
ed him to the honourable labours of an editor, 
took its riſe from three motives: firſt, to mark a 
degree of parental reſentment againſt an ungraci- 
ous ſon-;—ſecondly, from an opinion that a gra- 
cious nephew's well-timed flatteries had created 
of his own underſtanding ;—and, thirdly, from a 
deſign of beſtowing upon this ſelf ſame gracious 
nephew a legacy of honour from the publication, 
| and of profit from the ſale, of the volume. He 
is as proud of the buſineſs as a new-made Knight 
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of his title, is never eaſy but when he is receiv- 
ing incenſe from bookſellers and their journey- 
men, and loves to be pointed at as a child of ſci- 
ence. TI wiſh he may be contented with his pre- 
ſent celebrity ; though, if I know him aright, 
this editorial buſineſs will awaken ideas of his 
having talents for a ſuperior character, and that 
he 1s qualified to publiſh his own works with as 
much eclat as he has done thoſe of another. If 
he attempts to climb the ladder of ambition in 
any, but particularly in a literary way, he muſt 
fall. I have counſelled him to be content; and 
the booby gives it out that I am envious of his 
reputation, Poor, filly fool! I only wiſh the 
daw may keep the one poor feather he has got; 
for, if he attempts any addition to his plumage, 
the vanity will draw him into a ſcrape, in which 
he will be ſtripped as bare as Nature made 
him. | 


But, to change my ſubje& to a coxcomb of 
another ſex : Mrs. — — — has done what ſhe 
has no right to do, and has ſaid what ſhe 1s not 
authoriſed to ſay. It is not in the power even 
of ſo able and ſo reſpectable an advocate as your- 
ſelf to work up any-thing that has the ſemblance 
of a ſatisfactory juſtification. Your arguments, 
which are ſo powerful in the cauſe of truth, are 
the ſlighteſt of all cobwebs in ſupport, or, I 
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ſhould rather ſay, in palliation of falſhood, 
This, among other things, is much to your ho. 
nour, and I congratulate your diſqualification to 
plead a bad cauſe. If you have been a volunteer 
on the occaſion, I compliment your gallantry ; 
if you have been influenced by the Lady's requeſt, 
I admire your ready friendſhip. You have 
every merit with me; and, to give you the ſatis- 
faction you ſo well deſerve, 1 cannot but au- 
thoriſe you to ſet the dame at reſt, and to huſh 
her every fear. This is no ſmall ſacrifice; for 
I have the moſt ample means of vengeance in 
my hands; and, if it will advance your intereſts 
at her court, you have full permiſſion to declare 
that my wrath has been averted by your interpo- 
ſition, 


———— Mullun memorabile nomen 
Fænined in pænd eft, nec habet Victoria laudem. 


I remain, very truly, &c. &. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


Lou have won both your wagers. In ſpeak- 
ing of the inhabitants of China, I do make uſe of 
the word Chineſes ; and I borrow the term from 
Milton. As to your firſt bet, that I uſed ſuch an 
expreſſion, your ears, I truſt, will be grateful for 
the confidence you had in them. But your ſe- 
cond wager, that, if I did uſe it, I had a good 
authority, is very flattering to myſelf; and 1 
thank you for the opinion you entertain of the 
accuracy of my language. My memory will 
not, at this moment, direct you to the page; but 
you will readily find the word in the Index of 
Newton's edition of Milton. 


Of all the poets that have graced ancient. 
times, or delighted the latter ages, Milton is my 
favourite; I think him ſuperior to every other, 
and the writer of all others the beſt calculated to 
elevate the mind, to form a nobleneſs of taſte, 
and to teach a bold, commanding, energetic lan- 
guage. I read him with delight as ſoon as I 


could read him at al! ; and, I remember, in my 
father's words, I gave the firſt token of prema- 
ture abilities in the peruſal of the Paradiſe Loft. 
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I was quite a boy, when, in reading that poem, 
I was ſo forcibly ſtruck with a paſſage, that J 
laid down the book with ſome violence on the 
table, and took an haſty turn to the other end of 
the room. Upon explaining the. cauſe of this 
emotion to my father, he claſped me in his arms, 
ſmothered me with embraces, and immediately 
wrote letters to all his family and friends, to in- 
form them of the wonderful foreboding I had 
given of future genius. Your curiolity may na- 
turally expect to be gratified with the paſſage in 
queſtion; I quote it, therefore, for your reflec. 
tion and amuſement : 


He ſpake : and, to confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim : the ſudden blaze 

Far round illumin'd Hell! 


The two principal orators of the preſent age 
(arid one of them, perhaps, a greater than has 
been produced in any age) are the Earls of Mans. 
field and Chatham. The former is a great man; 
Ciceronian, but, I ſhould think, inferior to Cicero. 
The latter is a greater man; Demeſthenian, but 
ſuperior to Demoſthenes. The firſt formed him- 
ſelf on the model of the great Roman orator ; he 
ſtudied, tranſlated, rehearſed, and ated his Ora- 


tions: the ſecond diſdained imitation, and was 


himſelf a model of eloquence, of which no idea 
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can be formed but by thoſe who have ſeen and 
heard him. His words have ſometimes frozen 
my young blood into ſtagnation, and ſometimes 
made it pace in ſuch an hurry thro' my veins, 
that I could ſcarce ſupport it. He, however, 
embelliſhed his ideas by claſſical amuſements, 
and occaſionally read the ſermons of Barrow, 
which he conſidered as a mine of nervous expreſ- 
ſions : but, not content to correct and inſtruct 
his imagination by the works of mortal men, he 
borrowed his nobleſt images from the language 
of Inſpiration. Mr. Edmund Burke alſo gives 
an happy dignity to parts of his ſpeeches, a want 
of which is, in general, their only defect, by the 
application of ſcriptural expreſſions. 


Though I have ſuch bright and venerable ex- 
amples before my eyes, I purſue a ſomewhat 
different, but not an oppoſite track; for Milton, 
from the excellence and form of his works, has 
every claim to the title of a claſſic: from the na- 
ture alſo of his principal ſubjects, which axe 
drawn from ſcripture, we may be ſaid, in ſome 
degree, to read the ſacred writings when his great 
poetical Commentary of them (for ſo I ſhall call 
his Paradiſe Loft and Regained) is the obje of 
our ſtudies.—The Orations of Cicers, notwith- 
ſtanding their character in the world, pleaſe, but 
do not inflame me. We are at too great a diſ- 
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tance from the period, and have not a ſufficient 
idea of the manner of their delivery, to be af- 
fected by them. They are very fine compoſi. 
tions; and it is the evidence of their being com- 
poſitions that is their chief fault: and if Lord 
Mansfield were to pronounce the beſt of them, 
in his beſt manner, I doubt much of their ſup- 
poſed effect. They chill the warmth of my 
feelings; and I have often eſſayed, but in vain, 
to work up in me an elevation of mind and ſpi- 
rits from a repetition of the Roman Orations. 1 
muſt acknowledge that Lord Bolingbroke, a great 
and ſplendid authority, is againſt me, who, in 
language more animating than I could ever find 
in Tully's eloquence, declares that no man who 
has a ſoul can read his Orations, after the revo- 
lutions of ſo many ages, after the extinction of 
the governments and of the people for whom 
they were compoſed, without feeling at this hour 
the paſſions they were deſigned to move, and the 
ſpirit they were deſigned to raiſe. If this be 
true, in his Lordſhip's ſenſe of the expreſſion, 
I have no ſoul: but I ſuſpect the truth of this 
aſſertion, as I well know that he would, at any 
time, ſacrifice a juſt criticiſm to a brilliant paſ- 
ſage. His character and genius were both in- 
temperate; and, when his tongue or his pen 
were pleaſed with their ſubjects, he was borne 
rapidly on by the ſtream of eloquence, nor con- 
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ient I fidering or caring whither he went. When his 
> af- imagination was once kindled, it was an equal 
Doſi- | chance whether he obſcured Virtue, or dignified 
om- | Vice. The ſource of his deluſive writings was 
Lord an headſtrong, vivid fancy, which practiſed as 
tem, I great deceits upon himſelf, as he had ever done 
ſup. ¶ upon mankind. —But to return to my ſubject: 

m 

* For the life of me, I cannot read Sermons 
ſpi- Neven with Lord Chatham ; and my hands are too 
. I ES unhallowed to unfold the Sacred Volume: but I 
find in Milton's Poems every thing that is ſub- 
lime in thought, beautiful in imagery, and ener- 
getic in language and expreſſion. To attain a 
reputation for eloquence is my aim and my am- 
bition ; and, if I ſhould acquire the art of cloath- 
ing my thoughts in happy language, adorning 
them with ſtriking images, or enforcing them by 
commanding words, T ſhall be indebted for ſuch 
advantages to the ſtudy of our great Britiſh claſſic. 


I know you would not recommend my friends, 
the Poets, to take a leading part in the ſtudy of 
eloquence. You may, probably, apprehend that 
poctical purſuits would be apt to give too poeti- 
cal a turn to diſcourſe as well as writing; and 
to beget a greater attention to ſound than to 
ſenſe. Such an idea is certainly founded in 
truth; and your objections are perfectly ſenſible, 

12 
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when an application to the Poets is not conducted 
with judgment, and moderated by proſaic reading 
and exerciſes.— A little circumſtance in point, 
which juſt occurs to me, will make you ſmile; 
When my father had completed the firſt copy of 
his Hiſtory, the friends, to whom he ſent it for 
their criticiſm and correction, univerſally agreed 
in its being written in a kind of irregular blank 
verſe, from the beginning to the end. He was 
much ſurpriſed at the information ; but, on ex- 
amining his work, he found it to be true, and 
gave to the whole the excellent dreſs it now 
wears. Sir Robert R was ſo unfair as to 
impreſs ſome of the paſſages upon his memory, 


and has ſince been ſo ill-natured as to repeat 


them. — But, to put a period to this long letter, 
I declare myſelf to be very angry, when you are 
but twenty miles from me, that you ſhould not 
put your horſes to your chaiſe, and be here in a 
ſhorter ſpace of time than is neceſſary to fill up 
half a ſheet of paper. You will do well to come 
and amuſe yourſelf here, leaving gouty uncles and 
croaking aunts to themſelves. There is more 
vivacity concentrated in my little dell, than is to 
be found in all the ample ſweets of your vale. 
As you are muſical, I will prepare a ſyren to ſing 
to you, and you ſhall accompany her in any 
manner you pleaſe. Adieu! 


Yours, molt truly, &c. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


I CANNOT yet fancy the ſuſpected prelimi- 


naries of alliance between France and America ; 
and I will tell you why : becauſe I think it will 
not be the mutual intereſt of either of them to 
engage in ſuch a treaty. The French finances 
are not in a ſtate to juſtify the riſquing a war 
with England, which an open alliance with 
America muſt immediately produce. Monſicur 
de Maupouz, and Monſieur de Necker, if I am 
rightly informed, are of the ſame opinion, and, 
I believe, from nobler motives and better reaſons, 
are in oppoſition to thoſe propoſals which the 
Americans are ſaid to have offered to induce France 
to give an avowed ſupport to their cauſe. My 
information goes ſomewhat farther, and aſſures 
me, that the opinions of the two ſtateſmen al- 
ready mentioned are ſupported by all the graver 


at preſent, makes a very powerful and extraordi- 


nary reſiſtance, and there ſeems to be a ſpirit 


awakened in her people, which will -woefully 
prolong the period of her reduction. The con- 
teſt is, at preſent, between a child forced into 
reſiſtance by what it calls tyranny, and a parent 
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enraged at filial ingratitude, who is reſolved to 
reclaim his offspring by force and chaſtiſement, 
In ſuch a ſtate, though a mad ſpirit of rebellion 
may inſtigate revolted children to a& againſt the 
parent, and the brethren of the houſe of their pa- 
rent, the latter will go very reluQantly to the 
buſineſs of bloodſhed; and many a brave man 
will conſider the duty of the ſoldier and the citi- 
zen as incompatible, and let the former ſink into 
the latter. But the moment that America flies 
for prõtection to the arms of France, the cafe 


will be changed: every tie of conſanguinity will F 
be then broken; it will be impoſſible to diſtin- | 


guiſh between them and their allies; they will 
de all the object of one common reſentment; 
and the Americans mult expect, as they will ſure- 
ly find, an equal exertion againſt them as will 
be employed againſt their inſidious ſupporters. 


But this is not the only reaſon why I think 
America will maintain the conteſt better without 
the open ſupport of France; I have another, in 
the natural averſion they bear to each other. 
No two civilized nations, in the ſame quarter of 
the globe, can bear a more different and clath- 
ing character than France and the revolted colo- 
nies. Fire and water would as ſoon blend their 
oppolite elements, as the ſolemn, gloomy, un- 


poliſhed American, with the gay, ſprightly, ani- 
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ed to mated Frenchman. Beſides, how will it be poſ- 
jent. Þ ſible for the ſimple, ſullen leaven of Calviniſm to 
lion be kneaded in the ſame lump with the motley 
t the genius and complicated ceremony of Popery? 
r pa- While the hope for independence keeps alive 
the I the ſpirit of contention, ſuch conſiderations, if 


man | ſuggeſted at all, will, for a time, give way to 
Citi- their ambition; but, ſhould the object of it be 
into attained, they would ariſe, on the firſt interval 
flies of repoſe, in all the bitterneſs of diſunion, and 
caſe bring on a ſcene of internal confuſion big with 
will |} greater horrors than they now experience. What 
ſtin- will theſe deluded people think, and how will 
will they act, who, after manifeſting ſuch,a ſolemn 
ent; and bold averſion to the power of a Proteſtant 
ure- Biihop, after having held forth the act of parlia- 


will ment which gave to the conquered inhabitants of 
8. Canada a toleration of their religion, as one of 

their juſtifications to rebellion; I repeat again, 
wink what will be the conduct of theſe people, when 


hout they ſee the croſs adored in their ſtreets, and hear 
„in the be nedictions and anathemas of Rome pro- 
her. nounced in their cities! 

r of | 

2ih- | For my own part, I cannot conceive ſuch an 
olo- i event as American Independence; and, in my 
heir poor opinion, if it were to be given them to- 
un- morrow, it would, in the end, prove a worſe 
ani- preſent than the Stamp Act itſelf, with all its 
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aggravated horrors.— The guards are ordered to 
croſs the Atlantic, and — along with them. 
I am glad you like him; I thought my prophecy 
in that particular would be fulfilled. You knew 
Madame, I think, at Geneva. They both poſ- 
ſeſs the ſame diſpoſition to give a pleafant turn 
to every thing. They put their ſon to board 
chez un Bourgois de Dijon, and have never ſince 
troubled themſelves about the boy, or the pen- 
ſion ſtipulated for his ſupport. 
child, the man to whoſe care he was entruſted has 
taken a fancy to him, and declaxes, if he ſhould 
be deſerted by his parents, that he will do his 


beſt to provide for him ; and our friends think it 
the beſt joke in the world. 


I have been to ſee the Fufitia hulk, where, 
among many other miſerables, I ſaw poor Dig- 
nam wear the habit of a ſlave. He ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to ſpeak to me; but I had previouſly de- 
fired the ſuperintendent to requeſt him, ſince it 


was not in my power to do him ſervice, to wave 


all appearance of his having known me. "This 
mode of puniſhment offers a very ſhocking ſpec- 
tacle ; and, I think, muſt undergo ſome allevia- 
tion, if it be not entirely aboliſhed. If it were 
to come again before parliament, I ſhould give 
the ſubject a very ſerious conſideration, and the 
meaſure a very ſerious oppoſition. Is it not ex- 
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traordinary, that the firſt public exhibition of 
ſlavery in this kingdom, — for ſo it is, however 
the ſituation may be qualified by law,—ſhould 
be ſuggeſted by a Scotchman, and that the firſt 
regulator of this miſerable buſineſs ſhould be 
from the ſame country? I do not mean to throw 
out any unpleaſant ideas concerning any one 
whoſe lot it was to be born on the other ſide of. 
the 7 weed, but merely to {tate a fact for your ob- 
ſervation. I have known many of my northern 
fellow-ſubjects, 'and eſteemed them. David 
Hume poſſeſſes my ſincere admiration ; but tho 
the object of his writings was to remove preju- 
dices, he himſelf poſſeſſed the ſtrongeſt in favour. 
of his country, and was, as is the great weakneſs 
of Scotchmen, ſo jealous of its honour, that I 
gave him great offence at Lord Herrford's at 
Ragley, by aſking him at what time of the year 
the harveſt was houſed in Scotland. My queſ- 


tion aroſe from an innocent deſire of being ſatis- 


hed in that particular; but he conceived it to 
convey a ſuſpicion, that there was no harveſt, or 
at leaſt no barns, in his country; and his anſwer 


was flight and churlith.—Fare you well! If 


you hear any-thing on the Continent that at all 
concerns the preſent ſtate of public affairs, I beg 
you will not fail to favour me with the moſt early 
communication. . 

| I am, with great ſincerity, &. 


—— . —— — — —— * _- = 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


— 


My dear — —, 


I CANNOT aſſert it as a matter within my 
own knowledge ; but I have ſome reaſon to be- 
heve, that the late Earl of Bath, at the cloſe of 
life, manifeſted a kind of preference of the French 
to the Angliſb government. Upon what princi- 
ples ſuch an opinion was grounded, I cannot 
pretend to ſay: it is impoſſible he could form it 
in the abſtract; it muſt ariſe, therefore, from 
pride of heart, degrading ſentiments of mankind, 
a natural love of power, or from ſome of thoſe 
ſelfiſh motives which grow more ſtrong and pre- 
valent as men approach the end of their days. 


In ſhort, the French government might be more 


ſuitable to his character and diſpoſitions; and, 
though this conjecture is not in his favour, I be- 
heve it to have a foundation in truth. It is a 
common caſe among mankind, where reaſon and 


judgment are perverted by the ſtrength of habi- 
tual inclination. 


T will give you an example 
that ſhall pleaſe you. 


No one of common underſtanding, and who 
has the leaſt idea of human affairs, or knowledge 
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ef human nature, after a comparative examina- 
tion of the Goſpel and the Alcoran, will not give 
to the former a moſt inſtant, decided, and uni- 
verſal preference. He will admire the rational 
and amiable. doctrines of the one, and as readily 
acknowledge the abſurdities of the other. Ne- 
vertheleſs, there are men of ſenſe, I know ſome 
of them, and ſo do you, my friend, —who would 
ſo far yield to the warm defire of habitual grati- 
fication, as to give their immediate conſent to 
exchange Chriſtianity for the religion of Mahe- 
met. Lord Bath muſt have been indebted for 
the opinions given to him, to the triumph of an 
irrational ſelf-love over a rational love of man- 
kind: perhaps to the imbecillity of his ſocial at- 
fections may be added the ſtrange caprices of 
diſappointed dotage. 


I have either read or heard an aſſertion, that 
it is impoſſible to find upon earth a ſociety of 
men who govern themſelves upon principles of 
humanity ; and I am forced to acknowledge, that 
the opinion will find a very powerful ſupport in 
the cuſtoms of almoſt every country in the world. 
Whoever will conſider with attention the hiſto- 
ries of mankind, and examine, with an impartial 


eye, the conduct of different nations, will be 


ſoon convinced, that, except thoſe duties which 
are abſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation of the 


human ſpecies, he cannot name any principle of 
morals, nor imagine any rule of virtue, which, 
in ſome part or other of the world, is not direct- 
'ly contradicted by the general practice of entire 
ſocieties. The moſt poliſhed nations have ſup. 
poſed, that they had an equal right to expoſe 
-their children, as to bring them into the world, 
There are countries now exiſting, where the 
child feels it as an high act of filial duty to de- 
ſert or murder their parents, when they can no 
longer contribute to their own ſupport. Garcil- 
aſſo de la Vega relates, that certain people of Peru 
make concubines of their female priſoners of 
war, nouriſh and carefully feed the children they 
have by them, on which they afterwards feaſt. 
But this is not all; when the wretched mother 
can no longer furniſh the delicacies of their hor- 
rid banquets from her womb, ſhe ſhares the fate 


of her offspring, and becomes the meal of the/ 


barbarians whoſe throats had been moiſtened 
with the blood of her children. 


It would be a matter of very little difficulty 
to fill a volume with the various inhumanities 
which mingle with the governments of the Afar 

African, and ſavage American nations of this lay; 
The hiſtorians, alſo, of antient times, would 
greatly increaſe the ſad hiſtory of human calami. 
ty; nor is the quarter of the world which we in- 
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habit exempted from furniſhing its quota to the 
miſerable account. The various cuſtoms, reli- 
gions, and governments, which divide more en- 
lightened Europe, might furniſh a multitude of 
actions leſs barbarous, indeed, in their appear- 
ance, but as reprehenſible in reality, and as dan- 
gerous in their conſequences, as thoſe already re- 
cited. 


England, however, has this advantage over the 
reſt of her neighbour kingdoms, that the examples 
of inhumanity which ſhe has produced have 
ariſen from an audacious abuſe of her laws ; 
while thoſe of other nations ſeem to. ariſe from 
the nature of their conſtitutions, A code of ſuch 
wiſe, rational, and humane legiſlation never was 
known in the world, as that which preſcribes the 
rule of conduct, as well to the governors as to 
the governed, in our kingdom. The principles 
of it are founded in the perfection of human rea- 
ſon, and, in a certain degree, on that happy 
union of juſtice and mercy which Divines have 
given to the decrees of Omnipotence.—But my 
paper admoniſhes me to quit this intereſting 
ſubject, or it will not leave me a ſpace ſufficient 


to aſſure you with what real regard I am, 
Yours, &c. 


K 
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* 


LETTER THE TWENTY-NINTH, 


ö * 


Tur firſt article of your letter, which tells 


me of — — —'s death, has very much affected 
me; and, if it had arrived three hours ſooner, I 
would have ſet off for London, to have diſſipated 
the grave thoughts it occaſions. I can hardly 
give credit to your account of her laſt moments: 
ſhe had much to regret ; rank, fortune, friends, 
and beauty, which, S/. Evremond ſays, a woman 
parts with more reluctantly than even life itſelf, 
By this time, I truſt, ſhe has reached the Elyſian 
Fields, and, with the bleſt inhabitants of that 
delightful abode, 


* 


On flowers repos d, and with freſh garlands crown'd, 
Quaffs immortality and joy.——- 


However that may be, the event of her death 
is very ſenſibly felt by me. I thall miſs her 
very much; not indeed as an acquaintance,— 
for ſhe would admit me only to her public aſ- 
ſemblies, — but as an object of reſpe& : and truly 
ſorry am I that ſhe is gone, for the ſake of her 
fex, as ſhe has not left one behind who can ſup- 
ply her place in my good opinion. I had a ſort 
ef occaſional reſpect for every woman on her 
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account, which I fear will be buried in her grave. 
She had nothing of female inconfiitency about 
her, and every-thing of female delicacy. She 
converſed with the underſtanding of a man, but 
with the grace and elegance of her own ſex. 
Her ſentiments, language, and manners, were, 
lice her own frame, in the 1mage of man, but 
poiſeſſiig every attraction of female nature. I 
will tell you a ſecret ; ſhe was the only woman 
who ever made me bluſh, and ſhe once dyed my 
chreks with ſuch a crimſon ſhame, that I feel 


them glow at this diſtant moment. * 
* * * * * * 
* * * . * * 
* * * * * * 
* * * * * * 
* . . * * * 
5 * - * "I'M * 
* * * * * * 
# » * * * * 
* * * ; 


To maintain the qualities of goodneſs, tender- 
neſs, affection, and ſincerity, in the ſeveral oſ- 


| fices of life; to diſdain ambition, avarice, luxu- 


ry, and wantonneſs; and to avoid affectation, 
folly, childiſhneſs, and levity ; is the conſum- 
mation of a female character, and was fully ac- 
compliſhed by the lovely woman who is no. 


K 2 
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more. She little thought, I believe, that it 
would be an employment of mine to pen her ey. 
logium; and you ſmile, 1 ſuppoſe, at my pre. 
tenſions to deſcribe female perfection. To tell 
you the truth, I ſtrained very hard to produce 
the foregoing period. My brain had a ſevere 
labour of it, and ſuffered no ſmall pains in the 
delivery. However, I now recommend the pi. 
ous bantling to your care; and, I think, the 
midwife and the nurfe will not conteſt the buſ- 
neſs of ſuperior qualifications. 


I put an end to the pleaſure of my acquaint- | 
ance with — — — at the Duke of Balton's maf-»! 


querade at Hactuaod, ſome years ago, by what 
I thought a little ſimple love- making, but which 


the thought impudence; and ce) never ſuf- 


fered me to approach her fince \that time, but 
may know. 


upon the moſt diſtant footing. Y 
perhaps, that I have got a terrible character for 
this ſelf-ſame vice of effrontery, and, I am afraid, 
not without ſome little reaſon. It is, upon the 
whole, an imprudent mode of proceeding ; and, 


has a proſperous concluſion. 
a miſerable epithet to one's name for ever. In 
military operations, the attack by, ftorm ſome- 
times effects great matters; but, on ſuch a de- 
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it ben, a repulſe is ſometimes fatal, and always 
eu- attended with much loſs and bloodſhed. This 
Ire- has been the caſe with me in fields leſs glorious, 


tell but far more delightful, than thoſe of Mars. 


ere The arrival of newſpapers has cauſed a ſhort 
the | interruption to my writing; and they acquaint 
pi- me with a circumſtence which you have omitted, 
the I that ſhe died in child-bed. It was a cuſtom, as 
u- I have read, among ſome of the antient nations, 
to bury the infant alive with the mother whoſe 
death it had. occaſioned. I ſhudder at the idea; 
in- nevertheleſs,, in this. particular inſtance, I am 
nal-F diſpoſed to vote all my malice to the brat which 
has deprived the world of ſo bright an ornament. 
Adicu !—Shall I pay a compliment to your pe- 
4 netration, in ſuppoſing that you will perceive 
how tardily my pen has proceeded to the bottom 
of the page? But this is literally the fact. The 
French proverb ſays, On ne parle jamais de bonne 
aid, ¶ foi, quand on parle mal des femmes. I apprehended 
the you would be unlucky enough to reverſe the ſen- 
and, I timent, and apply it to, 
xleſt P Yours, &c.. 
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LETTER THE THIRTIETH, 


WIV all of us grew ſuddenly tired of our 
Miliſbire ruſtication; and, without a diſſentient 
voice, voted a party to Bri/tal, where J eat fuch 
excellent turtle, and drank ſuch execrable wine, 
that, with the heat of the weather into the bar. 
gain, I was ſuddenly taken ill at the play-houſe, 
almoſt to fainting, and was obliged to hurry into 
the air for reſpiration. Believe me, I did not 
like the buſineſs. Cold ſweats and fhiverings, 
accompanied with internal ſinkings, gave me a | 
better notion of dying than IT had before, and 
made me think fo feriouſly of this mortal life, 
that, on my return home, I ſhall take the oppor- 


tunity of the firſt gloomy day to make my will, L 
appoint executors, and harangue my lawyer into # © ance 
low ſpirits on the doctrine of death and judg- back 
ment. to tl 

my 


I exhibited myſelf—for none of the party N my 
would accompany meat a public breakfaſt at wer 
the Ha Wells, and ſat down at a long table with} and 


a number of animated cadavers, who devoured lett 
their meal as if they had not an hour to Jive; leap 
and, indeed, many of them ſeemed to be in that to « 


doleful predicament. But this was not all, ] whe 


ſaw three or four groups of heQic ſpectres en- 
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gage in cotillions: it brought inſtantly to my 
mind Helbein's Dance of Death; and methought 
I faw the raw-boned feare-crow piping and ta- 
bouring to his vidturis.—So I proceeded to the 
fountain; but, inſtead of roſy, blooming health, 
diſeaſes of every colour and complexion guarded 
the ſprings. As I approached to tafte them, I 
was fanned by the fœtid breath of ' gaſping con- 
ſumptions, ſtunned with expiring conghs, and 
ſuffocated with the effluvia of ulcerated lungs. — 
Such a living Golgotha never entered into my 
conceptions ; and I could not but look upon the 
ſtupendous rocks, that riſe in rude magnificence 
around the place, as the wide-ſpreading jaws of 
an univerſal fepulchre. 


Lord Walpole told me he was there in attend- 
ance upon a daughter.—l was glad to turn my 
back upon the fcene :—but I had not yet come 
to the concluſion of it ; for as I was waiting for 
my chaiſe, two different perſons put cards into 
my hand, which informed me where funerals 
were to be furniſhed with the greateſt expedition, 
and that hearſes and mourning coaches were fo 
lett to any part of England. 1 immediately 
leaped into my carriage, and ordered the poſtilion 
to drive with alt poflible hafte from a place, 
where I was in danger of being buried alive. 
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After all, this tenancy of life is but a bad one, 
with its waſte and ingreſs of torturing diſeaſes; 
which, not content with deſtroying the building, 
maliciouſly torture the poſſeſſor with ſuch pains 
and penalties, as to make him oftentimes curſe 


the poſſeſſion. 


* 


Man's feeble race what ills await ! 

Labour and penury,—the racks of pain: 
Diſeaſe and ſorrow's mournful train, 

Ang Death, fad refuge from the ſtorms of Fate. 


If I continue this kind of letter any farther, 
you will tell me that I ſhall repent, found hoſ- 
pitals, and die a Methodiſt ; and that Rochefter's 
Funeral-Sermon and mine will be bound up in 
the ſame volume, to the edification and comfort 
of all finners of every enormity. Adieu, there- 
fore, and believe me very truly, 


Yours, &c.. 


9 —— 
LETTER THE THIRTY- FIRST. 


b NEITHER hunt nor ſhoot ;, the former is a 
diverſion which requires certain ſacrifices that I 
cannot grant, and ſhall not enumerate ; the latter 
ſuits me better, but is as little purſued as the 
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other. The buſineſs and form, not to fay ty- 
ranny, of preſerving Game, which is neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh a certainty of ſport, is not to my way 
of thinking. The laws concerning Game form 
a very unconſtitutional monopoly: but that is 
not all ; the peace and ſociety of provincial vi- 
cinities are more or leſs diſturbed, by jealouſies 
and diſputes ariſing from the Game, in every 
part of the kingdom. My country employments 
are better than you imagine. 1 am reading, 
with great care and obſervation, the works of 
the Chancellor D'Agueſeau of France. Many 
years ago, my father gave a volume of them to 
me, deſiring me to ſtudy it with attention, and 
conſider the contents as his own paternal coun- 
ſels. At that time I did neither one nor the 
other; however, I am now making ample 
amends for former neglect. The magiltrate, 
the ſtateſman, the lawyer, the man of the world, 
the orator, and the philoſopher, will find delight 
and inſtruction in theſe volumes. I can ſay no 
more; and what I have now ſaid will add them 
to your library, if it does not already poſſeſs them. 


You muſt know that I am angry with you for 
writing to me, or, rather, for not coming, in- 
ſtead of writing. Delay not to viſit a place you 
ſo much admire, and to fee a friend who loves 
and values you. We will ſtudy together in the 
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morning, and court the Muſes in the evening, 
and you ſhall viſit Pope's urn by moon- light, and 
I will promiſe not to laugh at you. I propoſe 
to remain here a fortnight longer; but, if you 
will come to me, the time of my departure ſhall 
be prolonged to your pleaſure. I am, with real 
regard, 
Your moſt faithful, &c. 


Ge ({m—_ __—.,. 
LETTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 


My Lord, 


In obedience to your Lordſhip's commands, I 
have left no place unſearched, and have ordered 
every poſlible inquiry to be made after the ma- 
nuſcript which my father read to you a ſhort time 
before his death; but in vain. As he had deter- 


mined upon a republication of his Miſcellaneous 
Works, with the addition of ſome pieces which 


had never been printed; I imagine he was cau- 


tious about preſerving any papers or compoſi- 


tions that were not in his opinion ſufficiently 
prepared for the preſs, leit the partiality of his 
ſurviving friends might give them to the world. 
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I am apprehenſive, my Lord, that the manu. ' 
ſcript in queſtion ſhared the fate ef many others 
which he had not an inclination to finiſh, and did 
not chuſe to leave in an unfiniſhed ſtate. How- 
ever, in my ſearch, I found three or four large 
ſheets of paper in a folio volume, which appear 
to contain extracts from the memoirs of the great 
men of the laſt and preſent centuries, and were 
probably ſome of the rude materials that formed 
the biographical ſketches which your Lordſhip fo 
much admired, and whoſe loſs, on that account, 
gives me ſo much concern. Theſe papers con- 
tain little more than ſcraps of characters. The 
principal object of them ſeems to be the Duke de 
Vitri, Ambaſſador Plenipotentiary from the French 
King, for the peace of Nimeguen; but it is im- 
poſſible to form out of them any ſatisfactory ac- 
count of that able negociator. That my letter, 
however, may not be entirely without amuſe- 
ment, I ſhall add a couple of quotations, which 
I have found among the reſt, from the characters 


of very figuring perſonages on the theatre of Eu- 


rope. I call them quotations, as they are written 
in Italian, tho' I cannot name the author from 
whence they are taken, and are immediately fol- 
lowed by the character of Petronius, from the 
Annals of Tacitus.—The firſt of them relates to 
Cardinal Mazarin, and the ſecond to Oliver Crom- 


well, ſhall make no apology to your Lordſhip 
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for their language, as I have been informed that 
you underſtand it equally well with your own, 
I am, my Lord, 
With great reſpect 
And obligation, &c. 


N D- 


CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


MOLTUO la natura, non poco Parte, tutto gli 
contribui la fortuna, che ſuppli con la dignita a cis 
che mancò ne natauli. 


gratia e decoro ugualmente ſe parlava, o taceva,— 
Pit che fino e capace in ſimular Pintentioni, e diſſi- 
mulare gli aſfelti. La fortuna lo ſoftenn? ad ogni 
paſſo, e ſe pur alcuna volta les poſe al timor & al 
pericolo, non fu che per animarlo, e per trarnelo con 
maggiore trionfo. 


CROMWELL. 

HUOMO grande ne i vitii,  nelle virti, che 
ne! arbitrio di licentigſa fortuna viſſæ con mirabi e 
continenza ſobrio, caſto, modgſto, vigilante, indeſiſſi, 
ma da eftrema ambitione agitato, appena pot? ſatiarſi Þ 
col ſangue del Re, e coll oppreſſione del regno. 


Egl: haveva bella e grata | 
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LETTER THE THIRTY-THIRD, 


Have you ever by chance looked into a book 
on the ſcience of Cookery? If fo, have you not 
obſerved, that the culinary diſciple is inſtructed, 
when certain quantities of gravy, or eſſence, or 
conſerves, are prepared, to put them by for uſe ? 
Now, if we could manage our ideas in the ſame 
manner; if we could lock up our acquired 
thoughts and knowledge in a kind of intellectual 
ſtore-room, from whence they might be drawn 

forth for application; we ſhould no longer be 
the ſlaves of a capricious recollection, which at 
this hour offers its treaſures with intuitive readi- 
neſs, yields them on the morrow with ſullen re- 
luctance. and on the ſucceeding day may refuſe 
them to our moſt arduous reſearches. The »ac- 
tive events of life, however, ſeldom die on the 
remembrance; and you muſt certainly be miſ- 
taken in aſſociating ; th me the circumſtance 
you mention in your letter, which is at this in- 
ſtant before me. It is morally impoſſible that I 
ſhould have forgotten it. My memory, per- 
haps, is the only faculty] poſſeſs, which has not 
at! one time or other deceived me: nay, fo firm 
Is its texture, that the oblivious hours of C-urt- 
ſhip do not affect its wonted capacities—though, 
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to ſay the truth, mine is a very drowſy progreſs, 
Aſſiduity without love, tenderneſs without ſincer. 
ity, and dalliance without deſire, afford the miſe. 
rable, the hopeleſs, but the faithful picture of my 
ſluggiſh journey to the temple of Hymen, How. 
ever, to give ſomething of colour to the inter. 
vening hours between conſent and fruition, his 
Lordſhip performs wonders, and ſighs and flat- 
ters for his heedleſs ſon: nay, he tunes his neg- 
lected lyre, and ſings the power of thoſe charms, 
which, by an Anti-Circean 'faſcination, are deſ- 
tined, by his fancy, to recal my vagrant footſteps 
to the paths of Virtue. 
the reſolution-of the Greek ; I cannot reſiſt the 
ſong of the Syrens; and, partial as I may be to 
paternal muſic, it will prove, in its influence up- 
on me, far inferior to theirs. 


But all is not torpour and inanimation, and 
what Love could not produce, Vanity has in— 
ſpired. Two of the brethren of the houſe of my 
Dulcinea made her a viſjt laſt week, with a de- 


ſign of turning her from the expectation of a | 
I need not tell you that 


Coronet and from me. 
they are honeſt, ſimple bourgeois, or they would 
not have meditated ſuch a fruitleſs errand to their 
ambitious Siſter. I was well aſſured that they 
would not convert her, and the fancy came acroſs 
me to aim at converting them. In this buſineſs 
I fo exerted myſ.lf in every form of attention, 


But, alas! I know not | 
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fattery, and amuſement, that I verily believe 
they returned to their home at Chipping-Nertin 
without enforcing that remonſtrance which was 
the motive to their journey.— That Chipping- 
Nortan, in whoſe neighbourhood I paſſed with 
my Grandmother many of my youthful days, and 
to which 1 had never aſſociated any idea but that 
of Pigs playing upon Organs—that chilly Chip- 
ping-Norton ſhould yield one of its former toaſts 
to be the Cara ſpeſa of your friend What can 
your fertile fancy deduce from the union of Hag- 


Lys Genius and the widowed Protectreſs of the 


more than widowed Leaſowes? If offspring 
there ſhould be, what a ſtrange Demi-'Theocrite 
will owe its being to ſuch an Hymen. Alas! 
my friend, this is but a dream for your amuſe- 
ment; the reality will offer to your compaſſion- 
ate experience the marriage of Inſatuation and 
Neceſſity, whoſe legitimate and certain iſſue wall, 
be a ſ-parate Maintenance, and perhaps a titled 
Dowry. h 


I have many and various communications to 
make to you, but they muſt be reſerved for per- 
ſonal intercourſe. In the mean time, when you 
Fſhall ſee me announced as being added to the 
Benedicks of the year, fave me, I beſecch you, 
ſave me your congratulations. Nothing is fo 
abſurd as the tide of felicitations which flow in 
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upon a poor newly- married man, before he him. 
ſelf can determine, and much leſs the compli. 
menting world, upon the propriety of them, 
Marriage is the grand Lottery of Life; and it is 
as great a folly to exult upon entering into it, as 
on the purchaſe of a ticket in the State Wheel 
of Fortune. It is when the ticket is drawn a 
Prize that we can anſwer to congratulation.— 
Adieu! 


4 I» 
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LETTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 


My dear ——, 


I F I am not very much miſtaken, your library- 
table is always furniſhed with an interleaved Bru- 
yere, on whoſe blank pages you amuſe yourlelt 
with extending the ideas of that celebrated wri- 
ter, or directing them to modern applications. 1 
am, therefore, to offer my name as an addition 
to your collections, and to deſire that in your 


Schalia on that excellent, work, I may furniſh af 
trait to his admirable character of the Abſent | 


Man. 


On the day of my marriage, a day but 
no more of that!—After the nuptial benediction 
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was over, and we were returning to our equi- 


page, inſtead of being the gallant Benedick, and 
conducting the new- made Mrs. L— — — to 
her coach, I ſlouched on before, and was actu- 
ally getting into the carriage, as if I had been 
quite alone; but, recollecting myſelf as my foot 
was upon the ſtep, I turned round to make my 
apology, which completed the buſineſs, for I ad- 
dreſſed the Bride in her widowed name, with 
« My dear Mrs. P——-, I beg ten thouſand 
e pardons,” and ſo on. This fit of Abſence was 
as ſtrange as it proved ridiculous—an omen, 
perhaps, of all the ungracious buſineſs which is 
to follow. You may firſt laugh at this little 
fooliſh hiſtory," and then, if you pleaſe, apply it 
to a more ſerious purpoſe. But this ſpecies of 
Abſcnce is an hereditary virtue. A Virtue! ſay 
you, — es, Sir, a Virtue; for it is a mark of 
Genius, and my Right Honourable Father poſ- 
ſeſſes it in a molt flattering degree. I will pre- 


ſent you with a moſt remarkable example, which 


you may alſo add to the compolition of your mo- 


pay a morning ſacrifice at the ſhrine of M—— 
—, and a large bunch of carly pinks lay upon 


his toilette, which were to compoſe the offering 


but 
(tion 


of the day. 


. 


His Lordſhip was about to 


With thoſe antique or profeſſional, 
beaux, who wear the tye or large flowing wig, 
it appears to be convenient, in the ceremony of. 


/ 
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their dreſs, that the head ſhould bring up the rear, 
and be covered the laſt. The full-trimmed ſuit 
was put on, the ſword was girded to his fide, the 
chapeau bas was compreſſed by his left arm, the 
bunch of pinks graced his right-hand, and his 
night-cap remained upon his pate. The ſervant 
having left the room, the venerable Peer, forget- 
ful of his perukean honours, would actually have 
ſallied forth into the ſtreet in full array and en 
bonnet de nuit, if his valet de chambre had not ar- 
rived, at the critical moment, to prevent his ſin- 
gular exit. I was preſent, but my aſtoniſhment 
at his figure ſo totally ſuſpended my faculties, 
that he would have made the length of Curzon- 
{treet before I ſhould have recovered any power 
of reflection. I was accuſed, as you may ſuſ- 
pect, of a purpoſed inattention, in order to ren- 
der his Lordihip ridiculous ; and I was told up- 
on the occaſion, that, although this kind of occa- 
ſicnal Abſence of Mind might furniſh Folly with 
laughter, it generally aroſe from that habitual 


exertion of thought which produces Wiſdom. F 


You may congratulate me, therefore, on the 


proſpect of my advancement to the title of Sage. 


I am already married, and what is to follow 


God alone knows. Strange things daily happen 
dans ce bas monde, and things more ſtrange may 


be behind. I have ſuch a budget to open for 
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you !—but that diſcovery muſt be reſerved till 


we meet. Suffice it to ſay at preſent, 
Quadam paroa quidem, ſed non toleranda maritis. 
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LETTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 


I CONGRATULATE you, with no com- 
mon ſincerity, on having got molt completely 
into a ſcrape from whence all your fineſſe and 
prudent demeanour will not be able to extricate 
you. I have ſeen you, more than once, venture 
upon a flight which left my effrontery far behind, 
while I conld not but envy you the advantages 
which public prepoſſeſſion in your favour gave 
you over me. F requently have I blaſphemed my 
ſtars for not having given me the art of ſaving 
appearances which you ſo eminently poſſeſs; but 
I have now good reaſon to hope, that you have, 
at length, fallen from your height, and will be 
obliged in future to roll in the mire with myſelf, 
and a few others of our common nature. The 
Devil, in the language of the proverb, having 
long owed you a grudge, has taken a very fair 
opportunity to pay it. You may now exclaim, 
on your entrance into our Pandemonium; 


Hail, horrours, hail! and thou, profoundeſt Hell, 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor. 


a | a: + 


For your conſolation, however, I ſhall inform 
you, that, before the period of my preſent incor- 
rigible humour, I was once in a ſtate of diſad- 
vantage, very ſimilar, in its circumſtances and 
effects, to that which has now overtaken you. 
You muſt know, then, that ſome years ago I had 
formed an unlucky plan to mortify my Right 
Reverend Uncle, who had taken ſome authorita- 
tive liberties with me, without given him a fair 
opportunity to expreſs his reſentment. This 
was no leſs than an attack upon the temporal 
privilege of Epiſcopacy, in poſſeſſing a ſeat in 
the Houſe of Lords. I had ſome thoughts of 
my own upon the ſubje&, but I had fortunately 
added to their number and importance from the 
accidental peruſal of a republiſhed tract on the 
conduct of our Biſhops thro' upwards of twenty 
reigns, which unanſwerably proved, that, during 
ſo long a period, they had almdſt uniformly ma- 
nifeited themſelves to be toes to rational liberty. 
1 took up the argument in a very general view, 
urged it with modeſty, and, what was better, 
with ſecurity, as, in calc it had been returned 
with anger, I was armed with the opinion of my 
Father, who was prefent, and, in his Perſian 
Letters, has written to the ſame purpoſe. In 
fort, 1 enjoyed all the triumph that my malici— 
ous expectation could have framed. Ihe Pre- 
late grinned with vexation, but was forced to 
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acquieſce in ſilence, and I had my revenge. 
But, not many days after, when my reſentment 
towards this Reverend Relation had been loſt in 
its fruition, a. trifling circumſtance happened, 
which his vigilant anger gladly ſeized, in order 
to heap upon me every indignity which his truly 
chriſtian ſpirit was capable of producing. As a 
family party of us were croſſing the road on the 
fide of Hagley Park, a chaiſe paſſed along, fol- 
lowed by a couple of attendants with French 
Horns. Who can that be, ſaid my Father? 
Some itinerant mountebank, replied I, if one 
may judge from his muſical followers. I really 
ſpoke with all the indifference of an innocent 
mind: nor did it occur to me, that the Right 
Reverend Father in God, my Uncle, had ſome- 
times been pleaſed to travel with ſervants accou- 
tred with ſimilar inſtruments. 

But evil on itſelf will ſoon recoil, | 
and my recollection was ſoon reſtored to me by 
a torrent of abuſe, whieh was, in length, vio- 
lence, and, I had almoſt ſaid, in expreſſion, equal 
to any ſacred anathema of Popiſh reſentment; 
In ſhort, I was curſed, damned, and ſent to the 
Devil, in all the chaſte periphraſis of a Prieſt's 
implacability. The whole of the buſineſs was 
of a very ſingular nature: he availed himſelf of 
an inoffenſive occurrence to let looſe his reſent- 
ment at a paſt offence ; while I, in a ſtate of ac- 
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tual innocence, ſunk. beneath the conſciouſneſs 
of my paſt guilt. - This laſt part of the ſtory is, 


I preſume, in perfect uniſon with your preſent 


feelings. But, to conclude with a ſerious obſer. 


vation, be aſſured, my friend, that, however rich, 
great, or powerful a man may be, it is the height 
of folly to make perſonal enemies from any, but 
particularly from perſonal motives: for one un- 


guarded moment—and who could ſupport the 


horrors of a never-ceaſing, ſuſpicious vigilance! 
may yield you to the revenge of the moſt deſ- 
picable of mankind. From a very unpleaſant 
experience of my own, I ſhould moſt {ſincerely 


counſel every young man, who is entering on 


the theatre of the world, to merit the good opi- 
nion of mankind, by an eaſy, unaffected, and 
amiable deportment to all, which will do more to 
make his walk thro' life reſpectable and happy, 
than thoſe more ſtriking and ſplendid qualitics, 
which are for ever in the extremes of honour or 
diſgrace. —Adieu.—T ſhall be curious to hear of 
the progreſs you make in the thorny paths of 
Contrition, and whether the fruits of it will be 
adequate to the humiliating penalties you muſt 
have undergone. | 

I am, with great regard, 


Yours, &c. 


My de 
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LETTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 


My dear Sir, 


I SINCERELY lament with you the death of 
Dr. Goldſmith, as a very confiderable loſs to 
the learned, the laughing, and the ſentimental 
world. His vetſatile genius was capable of pro- 
ducing ſatisfaction to perſons of all theſe varying 
denominations. But I ſhall, without heſitation, 
combat the opinion which you derive from the 
inſolvent ſtate in which he died, that Genius and 
Talents meet with an ungrateful return from 
mankind, and are generally ſeen to ſtruggle with 
continual and inſuperable difficulties. Plautus is 
related to have turned a mill, Boethius died in a 
vaol, Taſſo was in conſtant diſtreſs, Cervantes 
died of hunger, and our Otway from too eager 
an indulgence of that appetite : Camoens ended 
his days in an hoſpital, and Vaugelas left his bo- 
dy to the ſurgeons to pay his debts as far as it 
would go. I could fill my paper with a melan- 
choly detail of Genius in misfortune ; but it 
would require a volume of no common ſize to 
examine into the cauſes of ſuch an affecting 
branch of human diſtreſs: and if a work of that 
nature were to be compoſed, it would prove no 
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more than what we already know, that Genius is 
not exempt from human failings, and frequently 
poſſeſſes them in a degree ſuperior to ordinary 
falents and common dulneſs. 
ſpirit, and diſdain of reflection, are no uncom- 
mon attributes of that character; and I need not 
inform a child of ten years old, that the dulleſt 
Roſinante, who keeps on his way, will ſooner 
arrive at his deſtined end, than the fleeteſt courſer 

of Newmarket, who has taken a different direc- 
tion. 


An unenlightened and barbarous age may deny 
bread to men of underſtanding ; but we have the 
happineſs to live in the full blaze of reaſon and 
knowledge. At this period, the man of Genius, 
as well as the leſs learned character, is equally 
the framer of his own fortune; and it muſt ariſe 
from ſome inherent deficiency in both, when the 
means of comiortable exiſtence, to ſay no more, 
are remote from them. This age is the moſt 
favourable that has ever been known in the an- 
nals of Time, for men of Genius, Talents, and 
Skill, in any and every branch of ſcience and art. 
To come home, however, to your ſubject, tell 
me, I beg of you, in what reſpe&t Doctor Gold- 
ſmith was neglected. As ſoon as his talcnts 
were known, the public diſcovered a ready diſ- 
polition to reward them; nor did he ever pro- 
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duce the fruits of them in vain. His mode of 


"life is generally known; the profits of his labours 


are no ſecret, and the patronage beneath which 
he, ſome time, flouriſhed, 1s a matter of public 
notoriety: nor {hall I ſwerve from truth in the 
declaration, that he was encouraged equal to his 
merits, whatever they may have been; and that 
the public were ready to increaſe their favour in 
proportion to his exertions. . Aſk your bookſel- 
ler what Doctor Goldſmith did acquire, and 
what he might have acquired, by his writings: 
continue the queſtion with reſpect to the manner 
in which many of them were produced, and what 
was the ſpring which generally ſet his talents in 
motion. The reſpective replies will be ſuffici- 
ent to convince you, that, if your favourite au- 
thor died in poverty, it was becauſe he had not 
diſcretion enough to be rich. A rigid obcdience 
to the Scripture command of Take no thiught for 
tz-morrow, with an oftentatious impatience of 


coin, and an unrefleCting ſpirit of benevolence, 


occaſioned the difhculties of his life, and the in- 
ſolvency of its end. He might have bleſſed him- 
ſelf with an happy independence, enjoyed, with- 
out interruption, every with of a wiſe man, ſe- 
cured an ample proviſion for his advanced age, 
if he had attained it, and have made a reſpectable 
laſt will and teſtament ; and all this, without ri- 
ling up early or ſitting up late, if common ſenſe 
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1 


had been added to his other attainments. Such 
a man is awakened into the exertion of his fa. 
culties but by the impulſe of ſome ſenſe which 
demands enjoyment, or ſome paſſion which cries 
aloud for gratification; by the repeated menace 
of a creditor, or the frequent dun at his gate; 
nay, ſhould the neceſſity of to-day be relieved, 
the procraſtinated labour will wait for the neceſ. 
ſity of to-morrow ; and, if Death ſhould overtake 
him in the interval, it muſt find him a beggar, 
and the age is to be accuſed of obduracy in ſuf. 
fering Genius to die for want! If Pope had 
been a debauchee, he would have lived in a gar- 
ret, nor enjoyed the Attic elegance of his villa 
on the banks of the Thames. If Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds had been idle and drunken, he might, 
at this hour, have been acquiring a ſcanty and 
precarious maintenance by painting coach pan- 
nels and Birmingham tea-boards. Had not Da- 
vid Hume poſleſſed the invariable temper of his 
country, he might have been the actual maſter 
of a ſchool in the Hebrides ; and the inimitable 
Garrick, if he had poſſeſſed Shuter's character, 
would have acquired little more than Shuter's 
fame, and ſuffered Shuter's end. Name me a 
man of Genius in our days, who, if he has been 
deſtitute of independence, had a right to com- 
plain of any one but himſelf. You may tell me 
that Lloyd died in a gaol; and I helieve, from 
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every thing I have heard of that very ingenious 
Gentleman, that his fate would have been the 
ſame, if he had been born to the inheritance of 
an ample fortune. You will add, perhaps, the 
name of your very learned friend Morell. He 
certainly deſerves well of, and is eſteemed by, 
the learned world ; but the acute critic and pro- 
found grammarian ſeems to be impelled rather 
by the love of ſcience, than the deſire of gain, — 
is generally in the habit of frugal contentment, 
and hides himſelf in that ſhade of retirement, 
where the learned few alone can find him. T 
am, however, entirely of your opinion, that he 
merits a leſs reſtrained ſituation than he poſſeſ- 
ſes; and I agree with you in not forgiving Doc- 
tor B—- — for a breach of juſtice in oppoling 
his election to a fellowſhip at Eton. Such a 
promotion would have bcen a ſuitable reward for 
his labours, and have afforded him that ample 
independence, and learned retreat, which would 
have left his cloſing life without a wiſh. B— 
— was the moſt able ſchoolimaſter that ever 
graſped the birch; and I am ſorry he ſhould 
diſgrace his ſucceeding and higher office, by op- 
poling, as you tell me, more than once, the en- 
trance of a man into his College, the circum- 
ſtances of whoſe life and character gave him ſo 
fair a claitn to the preferment which he ſolicited, 


But this ill treatment of your fricnd—for I think 
M 2 


E 


it ſuch—is not applicable to the age, but to the 
folly of a vain man, who finds a conſolation for 


his diſappointed ambition in the deſpotic {way 


of a College, wherein he will not ſuifer a man to 
enter, whoſe character announces the leaſt gleam 
of an independent ſpirit. 


Learning and fine talents muſt be reſpeQed 
and valued in all enlightened ages and nations; 
nay, they have been known to awaken a moſt 
honourable veneration in the breaſts of men ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpoil, and wading thro' blood to glo- 
ry. An Italian Robber not only refuſed the rich 
booty of a caravan, but conducted it under his 
ſafeguard, when he was informed that T aſſo ac- 
companied it. The great Duke of Marlboro, 
at the ſiege of Cambray, gave particular orders, 
that the lands, &c. of the admired Fenelon, Arch- 
biſhop of the dioceſe, ſhould not be profancd by 
the violence of war. Cæſar, the ambitious Cæ- 
ſar, acknowledged Tully's ſuperior character; for 
that the Roman Orator had enlarged the limits 
of Human Knowledge, while he had only ex- 
tended thoſe of his Country. But to proceed 


one ſtep higher, 


The great Emathian Conqueror bid ſpare 
The Houſe af Pindarus, when Temple and Tower 
Went to the ground, 
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Reſt then aſſured, my friend, when a man of 
learning and talents does not, in this very remu- 
nerative age, find encouragement, protection, 
and independence, that ſuch an unnatural circum- 
tance mult ariſe from ſome concomitant failings 
which render his labours obnoxious, or, at leaſt, 
of no real utility.—Adieu, my dear Sir. —A 
long letter may admit of excuſe on a ſubject 
which would fill a large volume. 

I am, with truth, 
Your faithful, humble ſervant.. 
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LETTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH., 


INxDEED, my dear friend, you miſtake the 
matter: Irony is not my talent, and B— — — 
ſays J have too much impudence to make uſe of 
it. It is a fine rhetorical figure; and, if there 
were a chance of attaining the manner in which. 
Junius has employed it, its cultivation would be 
worth my attention. But you add an harth in- 
juſtice to real error, when you. ſuppoſe that T 
have employed any powers of raillery I may 
poſſeſs on the ſubje&t of Her Moſt Excellent 
Majeſty. 1 recolle& the converſation which. 
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produced this report to my diſadvantage, and, i 


it were true, to my diſhonour. I can eaſily de. 
ſpiſe the malice of thoſe who underſtand and 
miſrepreſent me; but that ignorance which both 
miſunderſtands and miſrepreſents is mortifying 
in the extreme. I ſhould really think it little 
leſs than blaſphemy to ſpeak ill of a Princeſs who 
deferves ſo well. The Queen does honour to 
the Britiſi Throne; ſhe has a right to the place 
ſhe poſſeſſes in the breaſt of every refleQing En- 
gliſhman; and it has ever been my opinion, that 
her character unites the royal virtues of her ſta- 
tion with the moſt amiable qualifications of her 
lex. Nor have I ever been diſpoſed to ſpeak 
untavourably of the Ladies who attend her per- 
ſon, or compoſe her ſuit. There are, I muſt 
own, half a dozen figures of her houſhold who 
are objects of my pity ; and the ſtrain of com- 
miſeration which broke from me. on their ſub- 
jets, has been repreſented, I find, as a contemp- 
tuous raillery of their Royal Miſtreſs. My me- 
mory will ſerve me, I believe, to recollect the 
general tenor of my diſcourſe on the occcaſion, 
which I ſhall offer to your candid interpretation. 


The Dowager Lady Townſhend, as you well 
know, divides the human ſpecies into Men, 
Women, and H— — ; and where is the crime, 


if I parody.on her Ladyſhip's logic, and apply 
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it to the diviſion of her Majeſty's houſhold into 

Men, Women, and Maids of Honour? Nor 
will it be difficult to. Juſtify this new line of dif- 
tinction, if we conſider the peculiar offices which 
compoſe the duty, and the ſingular privileges 
which reward the ſervice, of theſe courtly virgins. 


To make up, at leaſt, two court ſuits in a 
year; to dance as many court minuets in the 
ſame ſpace ; to ſidle, on days of duty, thro' the 
preſence-chambers, at the tail of a royal proceſ- 
ſion; to take her place in an eſtabliſhed corner 
of the drawing-room; to ſay Yes, Sir, or No, 
Sir, and courteſy, when ſhe is noticed by the 
King; to ſay Yes, Madam, and No, Madam, 
and courteſy, when the Queen does her the ſame 
honour; to make an occaſional one of fix large 
hoops in a royal coach, and to aid the languor 
of an eaſy party in a ſide-box at a royal play; 
compoſe the principal labours of a Maid of Ho- 
nour's life. But they are not without their re- 
wards. —A modcrate ſalary, and a thouſand 
pounds when Miſs gets an huſband; an apart- 
ment in a palace, and I believe a dinner from a 
royal kitchen; in the rotation of ſix weeks, a 
ſeven days poſſeſſion of a royal coach, a royal 
coachman, and a ſhabby pair of royal horſes, for 
the purpoſe of ſhopping in the city, paying diſ- 


tant viſits, airing in the King's road, and the be- 
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ing ſet down at the very gate of Kenſington 
Gardens, while women of the firſt faſhion are 
obliged to trip it o'er an hundred yards of green. 
ward between their coaches and the place of ad- 
mittance ; to take place of Baronets daughters; 
to go to plays, operas, and oratorios, gratis; to 
have phyſicians without fees, and medicines 
without an apothecary's bill ; to chat with Lords 
and Grooms of the Bedchamber around the fire 
of an antichamber ; to {troke the beardleſs face 
of a new-made page; and, perhaps, to receive 
an Heir-Apparent's firſt effort at flirtation; con- 


ſtitute the various privileges of a Maid of Ho- 
nour. 


This brief hiſtory, my dear friend, you well 
know to be founded in fact, and will, therefore, 
be ready to applaud the tender pity J feel for 
theſe virgin automatons. I have never ſeen 
them bringing up the rear of a royal train, but 


each of them has appeared to bear, in legible 


characters, on her forehead, Vhs will marry me? 
Nevertheleſs, upon the moſt favourable average, 
not one in three years, during the preſent reign, 
has been rewarded by Hymen ; which, in their 
particular ſituation, it is as pitiable a circum- 
ſtance as can be found in the long catalogue of 
female mortifications. A Lady of the Bedcham- 
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ber is obliged only to a partial duty; and, dur- 
ing the ſhort period of her attendance, is, in 
ſome degree, the companion of her royal Miſ- 
treſs; while the Virgins of Honour are not ad- 
mitted, as I have been informed, to ſtick a pin 
in a royal handkerchief, Even the Women of 
the ſame department figure only in her Majeſty's 
caſt- off gowns on royal birth-days:; but theſe 
poor perſecuted damſels are the common hack- 
neys of drawing- room parade: whether ill or 
well, in humour or out of humour, by day-light 
or by candle-light, they are obliged, through 
three parts of the year, to be on the continual 
ſtretch of ſtate- official exhibition. 


I remember, when I was little more than a 
boy, to have ſeen a young lady in training for 
this important office; and the whole of that 
ſerious buſineſs conſiſted in nothing more than a 
practical lecture upon entrances and exits, the 


language of courteſies, and the art of conducting 


a large hoop in all modes and forms of poſlible - 
pliancy. I laughed then as buys laugh, and 
had ſome unlucky thoughts in my head which 
were not arrived at maturity : at this period, I 
would willingly give an opera-ſubſcription to be 
preſent at a ſimilar exerciſe. 
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After this manner did J treat the Honourable 
Subject of her Majeſty's Honourable Virgins, 
and little did I think that it would beget a long 
admonitory epiſtle from you, to warn me againſt 


My wit, ſuch as it 
is, has never directed a ſingle glance at the 
Throne; and I have received the welcome teſ. 
timony of your applauſe, more than once, for 
exerting the full force of my underſtanding to 
ſupport the wiſhes of it. You have my ready 
leave, my dear friend, to laugh with me, and at 
me,—to reprove and to admoniſh me; but I 
muſt entreat you to relax your proneneſs to be- 


lieve every idle tale which is fabricated to my, 


diſhonour. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER THE. THIRTY-EIGHTH, 


Your uſual accuracy has failed you in your 
ſuggeſtions concerning the riſe and rapid pro- 
greſs of Mr. D— —t's fortune. The hiſtory 
of that Gentleman's advancement to his preſent 
affluence, if my immediate recollection does not 
fail me, 1s as follows, 


That he was appointed to his firſt employment 
in the ſervice of Government by my Father's in- 
tereſt is true; and it may, perhaps, have been 
procured for him from the motives which current 
opinion has aſſigned : but of this I do not pre- 
tend to be better informed than the reſt of the 
world. Thus placed in a ſituation of little or 
no leiſure, he was left, I believe, by our family 
patronage, to look for any future promotion from 
his own induſtry, the chance of ſucceſſion, or the 
caſual boon of fortune. The latter was diſpoſed 
to ſmile upon him, or, it may be ſaid with more 
propriety, to reward the prudent modeſty with 
which he retreated from her firſt advances, to 
ſecure her greater favours. In the uſual courſe 


of promotion, he had an acknowledged claim to 
ſucceed to a vacant place of no inconſiderable 
profit, 


On this occaſion, Lord Holland, for 
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ſome particular reaſon which I have forgotten, 
or perhaps never heard, wiſhed to make an irre. 
gular appointment in favour of ſome other per- 
ſon; and, to comply with his Lordſhip's wiſhes, 
Mr. D— — wiſely waved his right of ſucceſ. 
ſion. That Nobleman, who never ſuffered ; 
good office to be long unreturned, ſoon after 
procured him to be named Commiſſary-Generi 
to the expedition then preparing to attack the 
French Weſt-India Iſlands. The ſucceſs which 
attended it, together with the regular profits of 
his appointment, placed him in a ſituation, with 
reſpe& to Fortune, with which, it may be ima. 
gined, he was more than ſatisfied ; and J haue 
been told that he then looked no farther. But 
Lord Holland never thought he did enough for 
any-one that had obliged him; and I am greatly 
miltaken, if his influence did not name Mr, 
D— — to the ſame employment in the formi- 
dable armament which was ſent againſt the Hz 
vannah, and ſucceeded. The fortunes acquired 
by that capture are well known, and Mr. D— 
—t's was among the largeſt of them. On his 
return to England, he ſoon began to diſplay a 
love of oſtentation, which he indulged, however, 
as I underſtand, without injuring his fortune; 
for tho' George has no ſmall ſhare of vanity, i 
has ſeldom operated ſo far as to make him inat- 
tentive to the ſummum bonum of life. He buil 
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4 fine houſe in Portman-ſquare, and purchaſed 
the very capital eſtate of Tong-Caltle, in Shrop- 
ſhire, of the Duke of Kingiton, He immedi- 
ately renewed, or rather improved, the ancient 
form of the decayed edifice, adorned with the 
venerable decorations of Gothic architecture, 
beautificd its ſurrounding lawns, and conducted 
thro' them a long extent of fine water, which 
flows on three ſides of the ſtately edifice; The 
Caſtle is a very large building, contains many 
yery capacious apartments, and 1s furniſhed with 
a profuſion of pictures and ſplendid upholſtery, 
Though its not fituated in a fine part of the 
country, yet, taken in all is circumſtances, it 
may lay no ſmall claim to the character of Mag- 
nificence, The owner of it might have built a 
ew and more commodious houſe for much leſs 
money than has been expended in the reparations 
of the old one: but the word Ca/ile is a ſound- 
ing word; it was in uniſon with Mr, D-< —t's 
notivas of grandeur ; and, apprehenſive that this 
favuurite title might, by degrees, be forgotten 
Wirk the lofty turrets and {ſtately battlements, he 
reiuived to clothe them in more than priſtine 
erandeur, and thus ſecure their ancient, honour- 
able name, till time or chance ſhould deſtroy 
them tor ever. Some of my old neighbours po- 
litively atfert, that they remember to have heard 
when he was a youth, 


N 


6 


that he hoped, one day or other, to be poſſeſſed 
of a larger houſe than Hagley; and they inſiſ 
upon it that he gives ſuch great extent to the li- 
mits of Tong-Caftle, merely to fulfil his own pre. 
diction. —But this by the way.— The world in 
general, who were not acquainted with the am. 
bition of his early days, have thought, that, by 
this creation of ſplendour, he hoped to allure 


ſome Lady of noble birth and great connections 


to become the miſtreſs of it. The bait offered 
by ſo handſome a man as he certainly is, would, 
in all probability, have been ſoon taken, but, in 
this particular, expectation has been very much 
diſappointed ; for he has actually made a kind 
of half-runaway match with a little Quaker of 
eighteen years of age, and educated in all the ri- 
gour of her ſect. She has no pretenſions to 
Beauty, —I write merely from information,— 
but poſſeſſes a very agreeable perſon, with a molt 
amiable ſimplicity, and loves her huſband to 
idolatry. 1 have heard your friend Counſellor 
Day ſpeak in high terms of her father, as a man 
of excellent underſtanding, polite manners, and 
generous diſpoſitions. Since this marriage, the 
ſuperb ſervice of plate very ſeldom makes its ap- 
pearance ; and the Maſter of the noble Caſtle, 
as I am told, now lives in a corner of it, with a 
ſmall party of his relations, and ſeems to be 
growing into a diſregard of the intrigues and 
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faſhions of public life. His brother is the Par- 
ſon of my pariſh, and is called Dactor John; but 
the Divine and the Squire do not hold a very 
friendly intercourſe. 


L rather think that this little piece of biogra- 
phy is pretty well founded: if, however, it 


ſhould poſſeſs any errors, which may be the caſe, 
| beg leave to aſſure you that they are not of my 
invention. As to Mr. D it's unpopularity 
with the Lyttelton family, it does not ariſe, per- 
haps, from what you and the world may, with 
ſome reaſon, ſuppoſe ; but from a ſubſequent 
circumſtance, of which you, and the world, are, 
in general, ignorant, —W hen my was Go- 
vernor of — — , he received poſitive orders 
to raiſe and diſcipline a regiment of Negroes for 
the ſervice of the Havannah expedition. As 
this ſupply did not-join the grand armament at 
the time appointed, Mr. D t was diſpatched 
to Jamaica, by the Commander in Chief, to 
chide the tardy levies; and, as Report ſays, he 
found a very ſurprizing languor in obeying theſe 
very important orders of Government. On ſuch 


| an occaſion, he was, perhaps, inſtructed to threat- 

en an accuſation of delinquency againſt the Go- 

vernor to the powers at home; and it is equally 

probable, that he did not forget his inſtructions. 

Whether this neglect was repaired by ſubſequent 
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exertions, or whether it was forgotten in the ſuc. 
ceſſes which followed, I do. not know; but | 
very well remember, that, at the time my Father 
was very uneaſy about it, and complained in an. 


gry terms, to the Clergyman of Hagley, of his 


brother's forwardnels to diſgrace a branch of that 
family by which his own had been fo warmly 
protected, Here the matter reſted ; but chat 
George D— ---t ſhould have been clevated to x 


ſituation, wherein he could repeat what was call, 


ed an inſolent menace to one of the Ly/teltsn fa, 
mily, will never be remembered without much 
mortification, and, therefore, can never be for. 


giveg. Adieu. 


* 


———— — 
LETTER THE r 


Moch of the diſputes, and, conſequently, 


many of the inconveniences, of this world, ariſe 


from the ſtrange difficulty (for a ſtrange one it 


is) that men find in underſtanding each other's 


meaning. Hence the never-ending game of 
Croſs-purpoſes, in which all of us, at times, are 


ſo much engaged. A Ading cauſe of this diſ- 


union is a negligence in uſing terms appropriate 


to their object. The Philoſopher, it is true, 
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muſt generalize his ideas to compaſs the views 


of his enquiring mind. 


It is by ſuch an appli- 
ation of his intellectual faculties, that he ſur- 
ounts ſuch a variety of obſtacles; that he paſſes 


ſrom individual man to an whole people; from 


a people, to the human race; from the time in 
rhich he lives, to the ages that are to come; 
From what he ſees to that which is inviſible. 
But in conveying the fruits of his ſtudy and re- 
ection to others, he muſt condeſcend to weigh 
ords, compare terms, and preclude all potſibili- 
y of error in thoſe he inſtructs, by uſing a ſim- 
plicity of definition, a perſpicuity of expreſſion, 
and, where the barrenneſs of language denies 
he immediate term, a neatneſs of periphraſe 
rhich not only invites but creates conception. 

| 

You are pleaſed, in your laſt, letter, to charge 
de preſent age with the crime of Scepticiſm ; 
and you have abandoned yourſelf to a more than. 
ommon energy on the ſubject. To tell. you 
he truth, I do not very clearly perceive the ten- 
lency of your accuſation. If it alludes to Reli- 
10n, you would, I think, find ſome difficulty to 

aintain your poſition: if it ſhould glance at 


olitics, our national ſubmiſſion is certainly 
gainſt you: or, leaving the higher concerns of 
he world, if you ſhould apply your aſſertion to- 
ae ordinary intercourſe and common tranfac- 
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tions between man and man, you are truly yn 
fortunate, as an extreme cullibility ſeems to be 
one of the leading features of the preſent times 
I he age in which we hve does not poſſeſs 0 
great a ſhare, as former centuries, of that Faith 
which 1s able to remove mountains: blind Cre 
dulity, by the inſults it ſo long offered to Rex 
fon, has, in a great meaſure, deſtroyed itſelf, or 
is rather become modified into that Sodeiet of 
Belicf which 1s conſiſtent with a rational 2 
The g:wdy, awful, and preſuming phantom of 
Papal Authority, has long begun to diſappear: 
that blazing meteor, which for ſo many a R 
dazzled the ſuperſtitious world, verges — 
the horizon, and grows pale before the ſteady 
embodied light of liberal, unimpeded Im 
But I cannot believe, although Luxury and Di. 
ſipation, with their concomitant depravities, hate 
made ſuch enormous ſtrides among the higher 
orders, that Infidelity in religious matters 4 2 
leading characteriſtic of our times. If we tum 
from the Church to the State, the firm confidence 


vernment, which, I am forced to confeſs, does 
not poſſeſs all the wiſdom that ſuch a Govern- 
ment .ought to poſſeſs, is a circumſtance, which, 
were I to enlarge upon it, you would be per- 
plexed to anſwer. In the ordinary tranſactions 
of life, the wantonneſs of commercial credit 1s 
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well prepared to give the lie direct to any charge 
of Incredulity. Aſk Foley, Charles Fox, and a 
thouſand others, what they think of modern In- 
fidelity ; and they will tell you, that the Jews. 
themſelves, that unbelieving race, have deſerted 
from the ſtandard of Scepticiſm, and, having 
borne the ſtigma of ſpiritual Unbelief for up- 
wards of ſeventeen hundred years, are, at this 
moment, groaning beneath the effects of tempo- 


ral Credulity. 


Credula turba ſumus We are a credulous race 
of beings; and the moſt ſteady profeſſors of 
Scepticiſm are deceived by others, and deceive 
themſelves, every hour of the day. Religion, 
which commands, among its evident truths, the 
belief of matters which we cannot entirely com- 
prehend, will, ſometimes, ſo habituate the mind 
of its ſubmiſſive diſciple to acts of faith, that he 


does not know how-to with-hold his aſſent to the 


molt improbable fictions of human fancy; and 
the Credo guia imps/ſibile eſt of Tertullian is rea- 
dily adopted by his yielding piety. I thall con- 
firm the truth of this obſervation by a ſtory which 
I have heard related, and is not more extraordi- 
nary in its nature, than the tone, look, and lan- 
guage of Beliei wiiich accompanied the relation. 
A traveller, beniglited in a wild and moun- 
tainous country, (if my recollection does not fail 
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me, in the Highlands of Scotland), at length be- 
holds the welcome light of a neighbouring habita- 
tion. He urges his horſe towards it; when, in- 
ſtead of an houſe, he approached a kind of illu- 
minated Chapel, from whence iſſued the moſt 
alarming ſounds he had ever heard. Though 
greatly ſurpriſed and terrified, he ventured to 
look thro' a window of the building, when he 
was amazed to ſee a large aſſembly of Cats, who, 
arranged in ſolemn order, were lamenting over 
the corpſe of one of their own ſpecies, which 
lay in ſtate, and was ſurrounded with the various 
emblems of ſovereignty. Alarmed and terrified 
at this extraordinary ſpectacle, he haſtened from 
the place with greater eagerneſs than he approach- 
ed it ; and arriving, ſome time after, at the houſe 
of a Gentleman who never turned the wanderer 
from his gate, the 8 of What he had 
ſeen exe ſo viſible on his countenance, that his 


friendly hoſt enquired into the cauſe of his anxi- 


ety. He accordingly told his ſtory, and, having 
fini ſhed it, a large family cat, who had lain, dur- 
ing the narrative, before the fire, immediately 
ſtarted up, and very articulatelyexclaimed, Jen 
« [ am King of the Cats!” aud, having thus an— 
nounced its new dignity, the animal darted up 
the chimney, and was ſeen no mote. 


Now, the man, who ſeriouſly repeated this 
ſtrange and ſingular hiſtory, was a Peer of the 
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Realm, had been concerned in the active ſcenes 
of life, and was held in high eſteem and venera- 
tion among mankind for his talents, wiſdom, and 
Chriſtian piety. After this information, which 
I give you as a ſerious fact, what have you to 
ſay It is impoſſible but you muſt immediately 
withdraw your charge of Infidelity againſt Ha pes 
riod which could produce one ſuch implicit Be- 


liever. 


As for myſelf, 1 will readily confeſs to you 
that I am neither a Sceptic nor a Believer, I 
have enough of Scepticiſm to prevent the throw» 
ing my ſhare of Faith away : at the ſame time I 
feel within me that there is ſomething, which I 
cannot very well explain, the Belief whereof I 
ought to cultivate, and from whence I ſhould 
derive much ſatisfaction and contentment, could 


ever, after all my reaſoning, you ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue to fix a ſceptical character upon the preſent 
age, I truſt that you will at lealt diſcard it from 
your own breaſt, while I aſſure you of the great 
regard with which Jam, 

Your moſt ſincere, humble Servant. 
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LETTER THE FORTIETH. 
My dear Sir, 


Your letters to me are thoſe of Friendſhip, 
Under the impreſſion of this ſentiment, I, at all 
times, receive them: nevertheleſs, they are at- 
tended with this diſagreeable circumſtance, that, 
in my anſwers to them, I am ſo often obliged 
to make myſelf the herò of my own tale. 


Your laſt charge has a foundation in truth; 
and the perſons whom you name as being in the 
circle of my intimacy, are received at my houſe, 
and admitted to my table. You tell me it is 
not only a diſhonour, but a crime, to herd with 
ſuch men as familiar aſſociates; and that it is 
beneath a rational being to receive theſe outcaſts 
from all other ſociety into mine, merely to be 
flattered by their ſubmiſſion, to have baſe engines 
of my pleaſures, or objects for that raillery which 
will not be returned. Tt is too true that 1 can- 
not altogether combat the force of theſe very ſe- 
vere obſervations ; but let me perſuade you to 
beſtow any ſmall portion of your leiſure on the 
volume of human nature, to take a ſhort review 
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of human failings, and then to caſt your eye up- 
on that page whereon my name is written. You 
will there diſcover that my character is divided 
between an ardent Deſire of Applauſe, and a 
more than equal Love of Pleaſure ; and, on this 
diſcovery, your conſiderate regard will look with 
leſs ſeverity upon me. When you have done 
me this juſtice, proceed, I beſeech you, one ſtep 
farther; examine the World upon my ſubject, 
and you will know what confirmed prejudices it 
poſſeſſes againſt me; that I am the continual vic- 
tim of its injuſtice; and that, not contented to 
blazon forth my defects and follies into a falſe, 
unnatural magnitude, it ſeems pleaſed with the 
malignant taſk of fabricating tales to my diſho- 
nour. Public opinion aims at excluding me 
from a familiar intercourſe with men of virtuous 
life, and women of chaſte manners: ſo that, 
when I appear even in general ſocieties, Mo- 
thers ſeem to be alarmed for their Daughters, 
Huſbands for their Wives, and Fathers for their 
Sons: nay, the very Impures of the Town have 
refuſed my moſt generous offers, from an appre- 
henſion of my capacity for miſchief, 1 will 
freely own that my life has been marked with 
an extravagance of diflipation ; but neither the 
force of my paſſions, &c. nor their ſucceſs, tho”, 
viciouſly ſpeaking, I might be vain of the latter, 
can juſtify theſe violent and continual fears of me. 
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But let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that this 
molt Prodigal of all Prodigals ſhould meditate a 
reformation, and begin the ſalutary work with 
the favourable omen of ſhutting his doors again 
thoſe Vagabonds, to uſe your own expreſſion, 
whom you accuſe him of ſuffering to enter them, 
If, in the arduous taſk of winning the forfeited 
elteem of mankind, I ſhould begin with paying 
my court to the Lights pf the Church, and beg 
their lanCtion to my infant repentance, thoſe ho- 


Ty men would not only ſuſpect the ſincerity of 


my declarations, but do my effrontery the credit 
to belicve, that, under the ſemblance of contrition, 
I was meditating ſome unholy impertinence to 
the ſacred Lawn. Permit me to continue the 
ſingular idea, and ſuppoſe me commencing my 
round of epiſcopal viſits with one of the r1857 


CHARACTERS of this age and nation, the preſent 


Biſbep of Londin, After ſome helitation on the 
part of my coachman, yu may imagine me at 
his Lordſhip's gate, where it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that 1 ſhould find admittance. —But this is not 
all. —-/4rs. Lowth would, probably, throw my 
viliting card into the fire, and forbid the porter 


to enter my name in his book; while the Right 


Reverend Prelate would determine to take the 
opportunity of ſome debate in the Houſe of Lords, 
wherein I might be engaged, to ſatisfy his polite- 
neſs as a Gentleman, by leaving his name at my 
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door, without any apprehenſion of being admitted 
within it. What! would you have me wander 
a ſolitary being through the world, too bad for 
the good, and too good for the bad? —My whole 
nature ſhudders at the idea, and I ſhould periſh” 
in the attempt. I love ſuperiority, flattery, and 
eaſe; and the ſociety which you condemn af- 
fords the threefold gratification. You will tell 
me that it conſiſts of diſhonourable men: in the 
common ſenſe of the term you may be right; 
but dulcibus abundant vitiis; and, as bad inftru- 
ments, in the hands of agreeable performers, 
make a pleaſant concert, fo theſe characters com- 
poſe an amuling ſociety. With them I am un- 
der no reſtraint ; they know the hiſtory of the 
day: fome of them, alſo, are well accompliſhed; 
and, while they play upon one another, I can 
play upon them all. 


joy convenience. 


You will, perhaps, be diſpoſed to enquire if I 
think it worthy of me, in the phraſe of vulgar 
tongues, to enjoy the Character of King of the 
Company. — The love of rule, my dear Sir, is, 
more or leſs, the inmate of every breaſt : it is 
allied to all the pre-eminent virtues; and the 
greateſt men have owed their greatneſs to it. 


O 


Beſides, coffee may be or- 
dered at whatever hour I pleaſe without an op- 
poling look; and while I confer honour, I en- 
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Ceſar declared that the firſt office of a Village 
was preferable to the ſecond ſtation in the Ro- 
man world. F/hitefield, I believe, would not 
have exchanged his Tabernacle for a Metropo. 
litan Dioceſe ; Zinzendorff, amid the Submiſſion 
of his Moravian Followers, looked down with 
pity on deſpotic Empire; nor, in the Govern- 


ment of my Pandemonium, do I envy all the di- 


dactic Honours of your Lyceum, 


It may be an opinion which proceeds from a 
diſſolute refinement, but it is mine,—that Plea- 
ſure is not Pleaſure, if difficulties are neceſſary 
to its enjoyment, I wiſh, as it were, to have it 
brought home to me, without my ſtirring acroſs 
the threſhold. My taſte for Gratification is like 
their Piety who er: chapels in their houſes: 
it makes a domeſtic Prieſthood neceſſary to me; 
and, while the perſons who compoſe it are zea- 
lous in their functions, I ſhall look no farther. 
The circumſtances of my paſt life have produced 


the colour of the preſent moment; a future pe- 


riod may receive another hue. The events of 
every paſſing hour, in characters ſuch as mine, 
as well as in others which are ſuppoſed to be 
much better, muſt furniſh the tints. Experi- 


ence may do ſomething in my favour; your 
friendly oracles may do more ; -the calls of pub- 


lic duty may have their effect. To conclude, 
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Time and Chance happen unto all men: and, thro' 
their influence, the hour may arrive when Pre- 
lates will eat my ſoup without fear of contami- 
nation, and modeſt women admit me to their 
ſociety without apprehending a loſs of reputa- 
tion. Do not be angry with me, I beſeech 
you; it is impoſſible to treat the ſubject other- 
wiſe: and, if I might add another petition to 
the many you have already fo kindly granted, 
let me entreat you to give our correſpondence a 
more pleaſing and profitable ſubject, than the 
failings of, | | 


\ 


Your very ſincere, 
and obliged, 6c. &c+ 


- * 


LETTER THE FORTY-FIRST. 


Tur World at large is ſo diſpoſed to gene- 
raliſe, that it is ſeldom right when it deſcends 
into the detail of opinion. It has ſo many eyes 
and objects, that, in the act of particulariſing 
the ſources of its favour or diſapprobation, the 
rectitude or error of its concluſions are both the 
effect of hazard. I, as you too well know, have 
deen the ſubje& of its ſevereſt cenſure; but, 
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with all my faults, T have much reaſon to com. 


plain of its precipitate injuſtice, 


Among other inſtances of its premature indif. 


poſition towards me, the circumſtance to which 
you have alluded with ſo much humour, is in 
proof of my aſlertion ; and, to heighten my 
mortification at that time, my own family Joined 
the popular cry : ſo that, in pronouncing al 
poſſibility of amendment, the devoted Prodigal 
was driven to a ſituation which abſolutely pre 
cluded him from it. 


My father, in a long detail of my unworthi. 
neſs, Abi, with his uſual tenderneſs, he deal 
forth to Harry de Salis, as a climax to the ami- 
dle hiſtory, concluded the liſt of my enormities 


with declaring that I actually intrigued with 
three different women of faſhion at one and the 


ſame time. Without making any comment ol 
the very creditable account given of me, and the 
favourable picture which his pious Lordſhip dil 
played of our firſt-rate females, permit me t 
aſſure you, that. neither my proweſs with 

Jadies, nor any fooliſh, unworthy deed of mine 
occaſioned the paternal diſpleaſure of that m 
ment. The ſubject of an occaſional morning 
reading was the true, but unacknowledged cau 
of my diſgrace. I fhall do myſelf the juſtice: 
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relating the fact to you in all its circum- 
ſtances. th wee 


You muſt have heard of the celebrated ſcepti- 
cal writer Claude Anet. His works, and the pro- 
ſecution which they brought upon him, have 
conſpired to give his name no ſmall ſhare of 
public notoriety, It will be alſo neceſſary to 
inform you, that, after the ſacred writings, Lord 
L— — — has directed his partial eſtimation to 
two popular theological productions. The one 
details, explains, and obſerves upon, the Reſut- 
rection of Chriſt; and the other defends the 
Character and Conduct of the Apoſtle Paul. 
The former was written by his dearly beloved 
friend Mr. Ft the latter, by himſelf. The 
infidel Claude Anet, among other matters, thought 
proper to give theſe two publications a particu- 
lar and ſeparate conſideration. He had the abo- 
minable impudence to declare, that they were not 
only deficient in their prineiples, but that they 
were logically defective in the means they took. 
to ſupport them: nay he undertakes to give them: 


arguments ſuperior to any they have uſed, and: 
then to confute them.. On this ground he opens. 
his battery, and makes his attack ; nor is he 
without his partizans among men.of learning andi 
talents, as I have been informed, who do not he- 
htate to aſſign him the victory. Of this I do- 
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not pretend to determine I have, in truth, no 
genius for that line of criticiſm. The mode of 
proceeding, however, muſt be acknowledged to 
have been accompanied with an air of inſolence 
and contempt, which might have been the cauſe 
of mortification to men of a leſs ſenſible fibre 


than one, at leaſt, of thoſe, againſt whom it was 


directed. It had this effect in the extreme: for 
the Pity of the Chriſtian gave way to the Pride 
of the Author; and the damnable Sceptic, in- 
ſtead of being the object of fervent prayer that 
he might be converted from the error of his way, 
was wafted, in a moment, by his pious Antago- 
niſt, to the howling portion of the Devil and his 
Angels. 


In an unlucky hour it was diſcovered, that 
this offenſive volume was in my poſſeſſion, and 
the ſubject of my occaſional meditation; and 
from hence aroſe that unexpected burſt of diſ- 
pleaſure that fell with ſo much weight upon me, 
and which had inſtant recourſe to my graceleſs 
life, as the pretended reaſon for its juſtification, 
I do. not know a quality of the human mind 
that is of ſuch an abſorbent nature as Vanity: 
in one diſappointed moment it will ſuck up the 
virtue of years. If Claude Anet had levelled 
his ſhafts in a different direction, or J had en- 


ereaſed my caution in tracing their courſe, ! 
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| bad character as at this period. 
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might have intrigued with an whole ſeraglio of 
woman of faſhion, without drawing upon me 
an atom of that vengence of which I was the 
victim. I could not tell the true cauſe, as it 
would have encreaſed, if poſſible, the irritation 
againſt me, without doing any good; and, be- 
ſides, my authority would have been lighter than 
a feather, in the public opinion, when put in 
competition with the power that perſecuted me : 
—for, religious opinions apart, the whole Was 
an abominable perſecution. „ 


I never felt ſo ſenſibly the inconvenience of a 
Impudence 
could do but little; Hypocriſy, which is fo thick 
a garb for half mankind, was not a veil of gauze 
to me; and, as for Repentence, that was not in 
the reach of ordinary credibility. J was really 
in the ſituation of the Qualer's dog, who, being 
caught in the fact of robbing the pantry, was told, 
in all the complacency of revenge, by his amia- 
ble maſter, ©4* I will not beat thee, nor kill thee, 
for thy thieving ; but I will do worſe, for I will 
give thee a bad name; and immediately, on 
driving him from the houſe, alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood with the calm affurance that he was a 
mad dog : 10 that the poor animal was purſued 
with the unreflecting brutality uſual on ſuch. oc. 
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caſions, which ſoon put an end to his exiſtence 


You , truly apply this ſtory to 
Your 1 1455 &c. 


LETTER THE FORTY-SECOND. 


You rauſt confeſs, as I am fur 
well know, that one of the great deen if 5 
principal one, in acquiring a reputation, as well 
as preſerving it, is to know the extent of our 
Genius, what objects are moſt ſuitable to it, in 
what track its propenſities ſhould be conducted, 
and what point to place the limits beyond which 
it muſt venture with caution, as. well as the ne 
Plus ultra, whoſe barriers it muſt not venture to 


paſs. The man who poſſeſſes this knowledge, 


and acts according to the dictates of it, will not 
fail to make a reſpectable figure i in . ſtation 
and with any talents; but in an high ation 
and great talents, he may be ſecure of familiaris- 
ing his name with future ages. 


bugs an ardent and ſpecious child of 
Qs ove, continually urges men to purſue ob- 
je — their reach. Avarice, an horrid, 
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unnatural cub of the ſame origin, and a diſgrace 
to it, takes a track which Reaſon diſdains, and 
Honour muſt condemn, to ſatisfy its deſires. 
Envy. delights itſelf in obſtructing the proſper- 
ous career of others ; and Folly, dreaming of 
what it cannot poſſeſs, will aim at the wreath of 
Wiſdom. In ſhort, an ignorance of ourſelves, 
from whatever cauſe it may proceed, whether 
from paſſion. or want of reflection, is the origin of 
all our miſtakes in private as well as public life. 


In the former, the miſchief. may be of the nar- 


row extent; but, in the latter, the evil: may ef- 
fect, not only the people, but every quarter of the 
globe. The grand ſource of that glory Which 


ſhone, and will continue to ſhine, with reſplen- 


dent luſtre on Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration of this 
country, till the annals of it are no more, was a 
right application of means to ends, and, among 
others, of employing men according to the na- 
ture and tendency of their characters and talents. 
You muſt perceive the drift of my. argument; 
that it leads to the defence of my public politi- 
cal conduct ſince I have ſucceeded to my office 
in the conſtitution.— Lou tell me of application 
to buſineſs, and of throwing aſide a golden ſine- 
cure as diſgraceful to a real patriot. You coun- 
ſel me, in the moſt. flattering manner, to claim 
an arduous poſt of Government, and, by a vigt- 
lant attention ta its duties, to make a better te- 
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doen flowery Orations in Parliament, during a 


tinual occaſion to watch the changing ſcene of 
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ent, and 
Beſides, if 
nore than 
of 2 princi 
ernment; 


turn ſor the emoluments of office, than half 3 


winter's ſeſſion, which are, in your opinion, ſuf. 
ficiently rewarded by the gratifications of my Noreign to 1 
own vanity. This, I muſt acknowledge, is N. for a cert 
coming at once, and without ceremony, to the not add, 
point; but think for a moment, and aſk your. Nould be it 


ſelf, what kind of figure I ſhould make at the Nuon did 


deſk. Can you imagine that it is in my nature, I ight retir 


and, of courſe, in my capacity, to bear the op- 


preſſion of ſuch multifarious and eternal buſineſs Te 
as muſt claim the attention of an eminent official 2 
Stateſman ? The admirable ſtructure of the Bri- 

tiſh Conſtitution, its commerce, its intereſts, and There 1: 
its alliances, have been the objects of my ſerious |ecellary | 
enquiry andattentive conſideration. I take con- oſleſs not 
dur of mi 


its political movements: I form, with much Pal gre⸗ 
thought, my opinions upon them: I deliver me of it 
thoſe opinions, in my ſenatorial capacity, to the e only i 
world; not from the ſuggeſtions of a giddy hour, ons, whi 
or from the ſpur of momentary vanity, but from ee, and 
curious reſearch, ardent reflection, and deliberate Rech you, 
preparation. To this point my talents, ſuch as Pre has d. 
they are, muſt be directed; and, by having given Þ foamin 
them in ſome degree their natural direction, I e: be 


have acquired a political reputation, which 0 it ma 
would be loſt in contempt and deriſion, were they 
to be employed in the routine of official employ- 


BH... Wo 


ent, and the perplexities of miniſterial duty. 
Beſides, if there be any thing which requires 2 
nore than Veſtal's vigilance, it is the guidance 
f a principal wheel in the machine of our Go- 
ſuf. Nernment; and ſuch a continual attention is 
n Foreign to my nature. I might, perhaps, poſſeſs 
f for a certain time, and apply it with zeal, may 
not add, with reputation? but my exiſtence 
ould be inſupportable, if the intervals of relax-. 


the Non did not frequentl, relieve me, when 1 
ure, Fight retire | 
op- 

ieſs To ſport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, 

cial Or with the tangles of Neara's hair. 

i- 


There is a certain degree of phlegm abſolutely 
eceſſary to the well-being of ſociety; but 1 
oſſeſs not an atom of it. There is alſo an ar- 
our of mind that leads to national as well as per- 
greatneſs, nor am I without an active 
ver We of it; but it burns by flaſhes, and poſſeſſes 
the We only in common with other contending paſ- 
ur, Pons, which, in their turn, command my obedi- 
om ice, and are obeyed. Suffer the ſtream, I be- 
ate ech you, to flow in thoſe channels which Na- 

as Pre has deſigned for it: let it paſs on ſometimes 
en poaming eddies, and ſometimes with a tranquil 

I Je: be content to watch its progreſs ; and, 
ch Wo it may now force its angry paſſage through 
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the divided mountain, your eye may ſoon behol4 


its. cryſtal ſurface reflect the golden harveſts and 


flowery meadows. But, ſhould its nathyara] 
courſe be changed, it would be quickly loſt in 
bog and moraſs ; nor ever grow into that ex. 
tent and grandeur of waters which many rivulet 
attain before they reach the ocean. 


ſ 


Is there not, in my own family, an immediate 
circumſtance of ridicule which comes in aid of 
my argument ?— My Father, who made a re. 
ſpectable figure as a Senator, in both Houſes of 
Parliament, and poſſeſſed that theoretic political 
erudition which conſtituted him an able counſel. 
lor of the ſtate, was incapable, as you very wel 
know, ' of counting twenty pounds, if thrown in a 
promiſcuous heap of the different Britiſh coins: 
—nevertheleſs, he was appointed to preſide at 
the Exchequer, to contrive ways and means, and 
to run through the combinations of finance, 
without the knowledge of arithmetic which is 
neceſſary to an overſeer of the poor. And what 
was the conſequence? The whole nation wi 
upon the titter during his' ſhort-lived adminiſtra: 
tion; nor does any viſitor of Hagley Houſe pal 
through the room which is adorned with the Ex 
chequer ſtrong-box, but beholds the empty badg 
and ſad memorial of his miniſterial honours wil 
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a ſignificant look of wonder, or ſhrug of diſap- 
probation. 


The ſage Phyſician endeavours to meliorate, 
but not to change, the conſtitution of his patient, 
and infuſes, by degrees, thoſe wholeſome aids 
which may help to leſſen its infirmities. The 
ſame wiſe conduct ſhould be purſued in the care 
of mental health ; and to aim at turning the 
natural bent of Genius is an application of mo- 
ral Quackery, which will deſtroy all fervour of 
ability, adminiſter an opiate to the faculties of 
mind, bring on apathy and torpour, and deſtroy 
all intellectual nerve for ever. 


Adieu , &c. 


LETTER THE FORTY-THIRD, 


CES 


I Take the opportunity of a ſober hour, while 
every one of the ſociety here, except myſelf, is 
happy in the delirium of a fox-chaſe, to tell you 
where I am, what I am about, and with whom 
engaged. The ſpleen of a gloomy day ſeized 


upon my ſpirits ; lo I ordered my chaiſe, and 
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ſought the enlivening hoſpitality of this manſion. 
To increaſe our ſatisfaction, who ſhould arrive 
an hour after me but your clerical Friend, whoſe 
blunt ſimplicity and unpoliſhed benevolence af. 
forded their uſual entertainment. Parſon Adam. 
— for he has no other name within theſe walls 
came on Thurſday to dinner, and continued 
with us, in much joy and heart, till Saturday 
afternoon ; when, ſuddenly awaking from a 
kind of ſnoring doze, he made a moſt vociferous 
and unexpe Sed demand if it was not the laſt day 
of the week ; and receiving, after ſome pauſe of 
aſtoniſhment and laughter, an anſwer in the affir- 
mative, he aroſe in haſte, examined his pockets 
with a moſt anxious vivacity, and then broke the 
cordage of the bell, in the violence of ringing 
it. Being requeſted to explain the meaning of all 
this agitation, he obſerved, in a tone of voice 
which betokened no ſmall diſappointment, that 
as, in truth, it was Saturday, the morrow muſt, 
in the natural order of time, be Sunday ; and as 
Sunday was the Sabbath-day, it was fitting he 
ſhould immediately return home, to prepare 
himſelf for the duties of it. The night approach- 
ed and threatened darkneſs ; it was, therefore, 
propoſed to him to retake the poſſeſſion of his 
arm-chair, nor to think of buſineſs till the next 
morning. My good friends,” replied the 
Doctor, it becomes me to inform you, that 
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« my habitation is fourteen miles diſtant, and 
« that the church, where I am to officiate to 
« to-morrow morning, is exactly in the mid- 
« way ; ſo that, if I remain here till the time 
« you propoſe, I mult ride fourteen miles to 
« fetch a ſermon, return ſeven of the ſame miles 
« to preach it, and then go over theſe individual 
« ſeven miles for the third time to preach the 
« fame ſermon again, which I take, according 
«to common arithmetic, to be no leſs than 
« twenty-eight miles ; and all this riding, with 
« double duty, will be too much both for man 
« and beaſt. I really thought,” continued our 
Divine, “that I had equipped myſelf with a 
« ſermon, in order to make the firſt church an 
« half-way houſe on my return to my own 
« Pariſh ; but I have either forgot to clap my 
« divinity in my pocket, or I took it out acci- 
«dentally with my tobacco-box in my way, and 
« have unfortunately dropped it in the road.” 
He then emptied all his pockets one by one, 
nat forgetting the ſide- pocket of his breeches, 
urned them inſide out, covered the floor with a 
uantity of dry crumbs of bread and cheeſe, 
looked into his tobacco-box, took his watch from 
his fob, poked down two of his fingers, examin- 
ed the lining of his coat, and, at length, with a 
eep ſigh, and an huge expectoration upon his 
handkerchief,, which he had thrown upon the 
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ground, he gave it up for loſt. It was” (aid 
he, © the beſt diſcourſe I had to my back, and 
as pretty a piece of ſupernaculum as ever was 
incloſed in black covers. It was divided,” 
continued he, “ into three parts; the firſt was 
* taken from Clarke, the ſecond from Abernethy, 
and the third was compoſed by myſelf; and 
the two p:actical obſervations were tranſlated 
* from a Latin Sermon preached and printed 2 
„Oxford in the year of our Lord 1735. —0n 
my obſerving that his diſcourſe had as many 
heads as Cerberur, he grew warm, and told me 
it was much better to have three heads than none 
at all. But,” added the Doctor, „ if you 
« wiſh to know more of the matter, it had fou 
« beginnings, and ſeven concluſions ; by the 
help whereof I preached it, with equal ſucceſs, 
« on a Chriſtmas-day, for the benefit of a Chas 
« rity, at a Floriſt's Feaſt, an Aſſize, an Arch. 
« deacon's Vilitation, and a Funeral, belides 
„ common occaſions.” On this account, F— 
obſerved that it put him in mind of the mention 
made, in Triſtram Shandy, of a Text which 
would ſuit any Sermon, and a Sermon which 
would ſuit any Text. This the zealous Preacher 
loudly declared this was a falſe inſinuation; fot 
that his Text was ſteady to its poſt, nor had eve 
deſerted it ; and that whoever took him for 
man who would hold out a falſe flag, or chang 
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his colours, on any occaſion, miſtook his charac- 
ter, and did him a very ſenſible injuſtice. At 
this period, the Maſter of the houſe returned from 
a quiet but fruitleſs examination of his book- - 
caſe, for the purpoſe of finding, perchance, ſome 
old printed ſermon which might have ſerved the 
Doctor's purpoſe, prolonged the pleaſure of his 
ſociety, and ſaved him his dark and dangerous 
journey. On this diſappointment, I ventured to 
remark, that, as he had given us ſo many agree- 
able ſpecimens of his ready Eloquence, it was 
certainly in his power to treat his flock with an 
extempore diſcourſe; ,and l ſtrongly recommend- 
ed him to adopt- my. idea, when he ſtruck me 
dumb, by hinting to me, in a loud ſignificant 
whiſper. that I was miſtaken in ſuppoſing it to 
be as eaſy a buſineſs to preach a ſenſible diſcourſe 
on a divine ſubject, extempore, in a Pulpit, as 
to talk a precipitate hour of flowery, frothy non- 
ſenſe, on a political one, in the Parliament Houſe, 
At this moment of ſuperiority his horſe was an- 
nounced, and we all attended to hear, rather than 
to ſee, him depart, v hich he did with much 
horſe language, and in a night of triple darkneſs. 


It was now ſeven o'clock ; our ſpirits were 
fled with the parſon : we gambled a little, but 
not with ſufficient ſpirit to keep us awake, till 
at length ſupper fortunately arrived to change the 
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ſcene; and I had ſcarce diſſected the wing of a 


capon, when we were all alarmed by a voice 
from the court, which repeated the cry of 
*« Houſe ! Houſe!” with uncommon vehemence. 
We left the table and hurried to the hall-door, 
when the ſame voice demanded, in the ſame 
tone, whether that was the road to Bridgensrth? 
On a reply in the negative, it continued, I 
«« ſuppoſe, then, I am at Davenport Houſe.” — 
On a ſecond reply in the negative, © Then 


where the Devil am I?” returned the voice, for 


we could ſee nothing ; but the candles arriving, 
who ſhould appear but our unfortunate Doctor, 
who, after wandering about the commons for 
upwards of three hours, had, by mere chance, 
returned to us again. We received him in tri- 
umph, placed him at the head of the table, 
where, without grace or apology, or indeed ut- 
tering a ſingle word, he ſeized on the beſt part of 
a fowl, with a proportionable quantity of ham, 
and left us to laugh and be merry, while he 
voraciouily devoured his meat, and held his 
tongue. At length, obſerving that his Clay 
wanted moiſtening, and that Punch was a fluid 
the beſt adapted of any other to his ſoil, he did 
not delay an inſtant to quench his thirſty frame 
from a large bowl of that refreſhing beverage. 
The cords of his tongue were now looſened, and 
and he informed us, that Providence, having, as 
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he ſuppoſed, for wiſe and good purpoſes, inti- 
mated to him, by a variety of obſtructions, that 
he ſhould not diſcharge his uſual functions on 
the morrow, it became him to ſhew a due reſig- 
nation to the will of Heaven, and, therefore, he 
ſhould ſend his flocks to graſs on the approaching 
Sabbath. In a ſimilar ſtrain he continued to en- 
tertain us, till, wearied with laughter, we were 
glad to retire. The next morning it was hinted 
to him that the company did not wiſh to reſtrain 
him from attending upon the divine ſervice of 
the pariſh : but he declared that it would be add- 
ing contempt to neglect, if, when he had ab- 
ſented himſelf from his own churches, he ſhould 
go to any other. —This curious etiquette he 
ſtrictly obſerved ; and we paſſed a Sabbath, con- 
trary, I fear, both to Law and Goſpel. 


In the fulneſs-of his heart, our Divine has 
given us an invitation to dine with him at his 
parſonage on Thurſday next. I expect infinite 
entertainment from the party ; and you may de- 
pend, by the ſucceeding poſt, to receive the beſt 
Hafh of it which the Cookery of my ꝓen can 
afford you, In the mean time, and at all times, 


| remain, | 
Yours moſt affectionately. 


1 


f LETTER THE FORTY-FOURTH, 


Tur viſit is paid, and more than anſwered the 
warmeſt expectations which could be formed in 
its favour. Our Reverend Hoſt had inſiſted, not, 
d la mode de Scarron, that ch of his gueſts 
ſhould bring his diſh, but that they ſhould indi- 
vidually name it. This eaſy preliminary was 
readily complied with, and it was my lot to give 
birth to as excellent a plumb-pudding as ever 
ſmoaked upon a table ; which, from my adop- 
tion, he is reſolved, in future, to call a Lyttelton, 
You ſee what honours wait upon me, and to 
what ſolid excellence my title is aſſimilated. 
F had named a gooſe, which he imme- 
diately chriſtened after its godfather, who did not 
quite reliſh the joke, and could hardly force a 
laugh, when the reſt of the company were burſt— 
ing. The whole meal was a very comfortable 
one; and the Doctor produced us no ſmall 
quantity of very tolerable wine: his punch was 
grateful to the noſtrils; but he had made it in a 
large pewter veſſel, ſo like a two handled cham- 
ber-pot, that my reſolution was not equal to the 
applying of it to my palate. 
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On its being obſerved that he muſt have taken 
no ſmall pains to procure all the good things be- 
fore us, he declared that no trouble had attended 
any one article but the pudding, which, he faid, 
had almoſt deſtroyed a pair of black pluſh breeches, 
in riding round the country to learn how it fhould 
be made in perfetion. ** You cannot be igno- 
« rant, my Lord,” continued our Divine, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf particularly to me, * that a 
« plumb-pudding, is nothing more than a pud- 
« ding, however it may be compoſed, with 
« plumbs added to other ingredients ; but, ap- 
*© prehenſive that the ordinary ſkill of our home- 
te ly kitchens, in this particular, might not be 
« agrecable to ſuch refined palates as yours, I 
« reſolved to traverſe the whole neighbourhood 
« in order to obtain all neceſſary intelligence. 
« Every learned perſon, to whom I applied, 
« apreed, as your Lordſhig may ſuppoſe, in the 
« efſential articles of flour and water, milk and 
« eggs, ſuet and plumbs, or raifins ; but the va- 
« riety of other articles, which were ſeverally 
recommended, filled two pages of my memo- 
e radum-book, and drove me almoſt to diſpair. 
« Tn the multitude of Counſellors I did not, ac- 
« cording to the proverb, find Wiſdom, , but 
* Confuſion. I was ſueceſſively, alternately, 
and ſeparately, adviſed the addition of rum, 
« brandy, wine, ſtrong beer, ſpices of every fort, 
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6 
*« chopped liver, and Holland's gin.— With this 


tc load of multifarious intelligence, I haſtened to 
*« the market town, furniſhed myſelf with every 
„ ingredient my own little ſtorehouſe did not 
*« polleſs, and returned home jaded, fatigued, 
* and my pockets laden with the produce of all 
quarters of the globe. But another important 
labour, added the Doctor, „ ſucceeded in 
the conſultation about the choice and due 
mode of applying the hoard of grocery and 
* variety of liqours which were diſplayed in 
form on the kitchen dreſſer: it was a ſolemn 
& bulineſs, for the Lord had commanded it. Con- 
% ſultation, however, begot difference of opinion, 
* and difference of opinion brought on diſpute ; 
* ſo that I was at length obliged to interpoſe my 
« authority; and, to ſhorten the buſineſs, I or- 
*« dered all the various articles, conſiſting of 
* of more than a dozen in number, to be em- 
«« ployed without favour or affection. 
* ley mixture was accordingly made, and, as 
** every perſon conſulted ſeemed to agree, that 
** the longer it boiled the better it would prove, 
* I ordered it to be put into the pot at midnight, 
* and ſent for a famous nurſe in the neighbour- 
hood to fit up with it, and, with à Veſtal's 
* vigilance, to keep in the fire till the family 
* aroſe. In this ſtate of concoction the pudding 
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« company, who, I hope, will be ſo prejudiced 
ein its favour, from the Herculean labour which 
« produced it, as to attack its circumference with 
« Herculean appetites.'—Here ended the cult- 
« nary oration, and, as I before obſerved, the 
ſubje& of it contained unrivalled excellence; and, 
tho' we laughed at it and over it, we did not fail 
to cauſe a very apparent diminution of its am- 
ple dimenſions. — Thus, my dear friend, we eat 
and laughed, and drank and laughed, till night 
ſtole imperceptibly upon us ; when our hoſpita- 
ble hoſt informed us, that he had two beds and a 
cradle in own houſe, and that he had prepared 
three others at two neighbouring Farmers ; fo 
that we might be at reſt, as to our lodging, nor 
like him encounter the perils of a darkſome 
night. The Squires, added he, muſt adjourn to my 
neighbours ; my two beds will ſerve the Peer and 
the Baronet, and I myſelf will take to the cradle. 
Now, this Cradle, which cauſed us no little 
mirth, and will, I preſume, have a ſimilar effect 


upon you, who are acquainted with the huge 


figure which was to occupy it, this Cradle, 
| fay, is a moſt excellent moveable for a ſmal] 
houſe. It is made of a ſufficient ſize to hold an 
infant fix feet in length, can be placed any 
here, and will enable an hoſpitable ſpirit to 
upply a friend with a lodging when his beds are 
ngaged, If I had not been fearful of affronting 
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eur Divine, I ſhould have indulged my curious 
fancy by going to rooſt in it; but the beſt bei 
was prepared for me, and the fine Holland ſheets, 
which, probably, had not been taken out of the 
ſweet-fcented preſs for many a month, were 
ſpread for my repoſe : nor would my ſlumber 
have, been ſuſpended for a moment, if the linen 
had not produced ſo ſtrong an effluvia of roſe 
mary, that I almoſt fancied myſelf in a coffin, 
and wrapped in a winding-ſheet. But fatigue 
ſoon got the better of Fancy ; and I awoke the 
next morning to Life and Spirits, but not to im- 


mortality. 


Before I bid you adien, permit me to add 
fingular example of complimentary repartee 
which our ſriendly hoſt, very unexpectedly, ad 
dreſſed to me, previous to our departure. 


As I was looking out of the parlour windoy 
from whence nothing is to be ſeen but a black 
dreary heath, he aſked me how I liked the pn 
ſpet. I anfwered, that, from its wild appear 
ance, if Nebuchadnezzar had been doomed t 
paſture in his environs, he muſt have died i 
hunger. And if that Prince, replied the Dot 
had been ſentenced to have paſſed his ſavage ye 
in your park at Hagley, he need not have regret 

ted the loſs of a throne, or wiſhed a return to tit 
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enjoyment of his human functions.— At this 
eſt bei period of ſelf-· importance, which, in the very 
ſheets deſcription, returns upon me, you cannot be 


of the ſurprifed if I take my leave. Adieu 
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LETTER THE FORTY-FIFTH. 


My dear ——, 


Ir gives me no ſmall ſatisfaQion to be aſſured, 
that my two laſt letters have afforded you the 
add ſatisfaction it was their office to communicate. 
The rural Divine plays a moſt admirable part in 
the jovial interludes of provincial ſociety. It is 
a pleaſant circumſtance to meet occaſionally 
with a man, whoſe humour, ſenſe, and foible, 
are ſo blended, that, while he poſſeſſes the plea- 
ſant mixture of ſimplicity and vanity which bars 
him from diſtinguiſhing when you laugh with 
him or at him,—you may give a looſe to the 
whole of your mirthful diſpoſitions, without any 
reſtraint from the fear of giving offence. Our 
Reverend Friend told B——, that he is in no 
ſmall diſgrace with his pariſhioners for entertain- 
ing ſo great a Sinner as I am; and that oneof 
them, who had ſeen me at Kidderminſter, declares 
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throughout the neighbourhood that I have a clven. 
foot. I am not without my :xpeQations that 
equal vouchers will be produced for my tail and 
korns, and then the Devil will be complete. 


At length, the grave and anxious occupations 
of worldly wiſdom ſucceed to mirth and jollity, 
The Intereſt of Money, and the value of Lives, 
together with "Truſts and Securities, are the ſub. 
jects of my preſent meditations. To explain myſelf, 
I am conſidering a plan for eaſing my eſtate of the 
Jointures to the two Dowager Lady Littletons, 
for they are both ſo in fact, —by making a 
purchaſe of equivalent annuities for their valubl 
lives. Fortune has been kind to me, and I will 
for once win your #pplauſe, by applying her gifts 
to ſenſible purpoſes. To uſe a news-paper 
ſpecies of portraiture, what think you of the pic- 
ture of a young nobleman offering the Favours of 
Fortune on the Altar of Wiſdom, by the preſent 
Lord Lytteltin? If this idea ſhould be completed, 
—and, I aſſure you, the dead colouring is diſap- 
pearing apace,—will you place the painting in 
the cabinet of your mind, in the room of the pic- 
ture which you deſigned, and have fo often re- 
touched, of that ſelf-ſame nobleman ſacrificing 
the Gifts of Nature to Folly, Vice, and Intem- 
perance. 
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] truſt and believe, that a ſordid thirſt after 


money will never be added to the catalogue of 
my failings. It is true, that the love of Play 
proceeds from the Deſire of Gain; and is, there- 


fore, ſaid to be founded on an avaricious princi- 
ple. If this be fact, Avarice is the univerſal 
paſſion ; for I will venture to affirm, that, more 
orleſs, we areall Gameſters by Nature. But the 
deſire of winning money for the ſake of ſpending 
it, and encreaſing the joys of life, is one thing; 
and the ardour of acquiring it, in order to lock 
it up, and render it uſeleſs, is another. 


Mammon, the leaſt erected Spirit that fell 

From Heav'n : for een in Heai'n his looks and though 
Were always downwards bert, admiring more | 
The riches of Heav'n's pavement, trodden gold, 

Than ought dine or holy elſe enjoy'd 

K vifion beatiſic. 


I remain, moſt truly, &c. 


| cannot, at preſent, give a correct anſwer te 
your enquiry ; but, from the recollection of 
the moment, the only infcriptions written or 
corrected by my Father, in the Temple of 
Britiſh Worthies at Stow, are thoſe beneath 
the Buſtos of Locke, Pope, and Sir Jahn Bar- 


nard:— but I will take an opportunity of 
fatisfying you with a more accurate informa- 
tion. 


Q 2 
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A „by no means, deſerves your pity ; andſcaten the 
the conduct which J have, of late, uſed, and ſhallYeore.. 
continue to uſe, towards him, ariſes from my per. 

fe knowledge of his character, and the remem. 

brance of his former treatment of myſelf. I told 
you long ago, when my Bulruſh hung its head, 
that, high as this Gentleman then bore himſelf, 
the time would come when he would hang his 
head in his turn, and bend his back for me t 
tread upon. All this and more is now come te 


pals. 


LETTER THE FORTY-SIXTH. 
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diſcover ſome degree of reſentment on the occa 
ſion of his laſt journey to Hagley. The Fere 
of that buſineſs fluſhed him with no ſmall hope 
and the ſucceeding Ague ſhook him with diſa 
pointment ; but he had the prudence to conce; 
his ſymptoms, and I left him to cure himſelf. H 
may bluſter in a Guard room with new-commik 
ſioned Enfigns, and, in the leiſure of a Tilt-yn 
Duty, may weave fanciful wreaths of Futur | 

g : etter, he 
Fame; nay, ne may venture to give his nan be ſeal 
to the world in a News-paper, or the Title-pꝗ e © 
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of a miſerable Poem; but the proweſs of our 

Hero will go farther. If I were to bid him go 

to the Pomona of Hocknel for a pippin, he would 

not heſitate a moment, and would burn his fin- 

gers, willingly, in roaſting it; and, when I had 
; andſcaten the pulp, he would content himſelf with the 


d ſhall core. 

per- A this my little Greek exactly knows ;; 
mem- And bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes.“ 
] told 


head If, however, your obſtinate humanity ſhould 
mſelf look towards ſuch an object, have a little pa- 
ng higtience, and he will give you an opportunity for 
me tolſf| the full exerciſe of it. I am in the ſecret ; but 
"me toy] ſhall not gratify his vanity by betraying it. 

After all, I find him convenient, and to my pur- 

pole. He 1s ready, ſubmiſſive, and not without 
azmuſement. If he were to die, I ſhould ſay with 
Shakeſpeare, I could have better ſpar'd a better man. 


At this moment, he is ſitting on the other ſide 
of my table, in the act of making ' ſome of his 
own bad poetry worſe, in which agreeable buſi- 
Ineſs, I may, perhaps, be kind enough to give 
him ſome aſſiſtance. You would not, probably, 
have ſuſpected him in ſo cloſe a vicinity to me; 
but it is the fact: and when I have folded up my 

letter, he ſhall encloſe it in its envelope, and ſet 


the ſeal to this certificate of his own good qual 
le-p 1 2 3 ; 
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ties; nay, I will make him direct it into the bar. 
gain. Your pence, it is true, will ſuffer for this 
whim of mine, but the revenue will be a gainer; 
a circumſtance which muſt ſatisfy you as a Pa. 
triot, on the truly political idea of making Fol. 
hes produQtive to the State. You may obſerve, 
however, and with ſome reaſon, that every one 
ſhould pay for his own. To ſuch a remark ! 
have nothing to anſwer, but that I am, 


Your ſincere and faithful, &c. 


LETTER THE FORTY-SEVENTH. 


1 Shall expect you with impatience, and am 
much flattered that you can leave the ſociety of 
your Friend for the fake of yielding to 
my ſolicitations. I it beyond the reach of your 
influence to perſuade him to accompany you ? | 
am apprehenſive, that he may have ſome ſeru- 
ples in being a gueſt of mine ; but, if he will 
accord me that honour, I will aſſume the virtue, 
though I have it not, and he ſhall find nothing 
z moi which ſhall give the leaſt offence to the 
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tranquil purity of his character. Perhaps you 
will be my guarantee upon the occaſion. We 
were at Elen together, tho' not in any particular 
intimacy; and ſince that time I had once the 
pleaſure or dining with him. I happened by 
chance to be preſent when he propoſed to give an 
Etinian dinner : his politeneſs led him to invite me 
and the party was moſt pleaſant and claflical. A 
particular circumſtance of it I ſhall never forget. 
One of the company, who had done honour to 
his table by indulging a very voracious appetite, 
when the deſert was ferved, thought proper to 
recollect the defictency of a diſh of ifh which 
had been promiſed him, and, in the true vein of 
gorged difappointment, reproached your friend for 
his forgetfulneſs. The reply was ſingular, af- 
fecting, and, to the beſt of my recollection, as 
follows: „When I met you this morning,” 
ſaid Mr. C „I was proceeding to Temple- 
« bar for the purpoſe of expending an allotted 
« trifle on a Turbot; but, a few minutes after, 
« I received an unwilling application from a very 
« diſtrefled perſon, to whom a Guinea was far 
more neceſſary than the Mdition of one par- 
« ticular diſh to a plentiful dinner would be to 
« you, and you very well know the ſtrict regula- 
« tions of my Exchequer. It is true, continu- 
he, „that you have loſt your Fiſh; but it is 
d equally true, that, from the ſame cauſe, a poor 
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C unfortunate fellow- creature has loft his DiC. 


| has acted , 
F te pair. Beſides, the reliſh of the Turbot muſt I} fare of his 
"1 % have long been ſuperſeded on your Palate, and a work da 
&« I have added a pleaſure to my Heart which tion to e 
will laſt for ever.“ He expreſſed himſelf part, 1 C: 
with much more eaſe and ſimplicity than I have eriod of 
done; and I was ſo affected, that, had I then utting : 
enjoyed my preſent Affluence, I ſhould have ſome cii 
inſtantly ſubſcribed to hoſpitals, and gone about of the r 
in ſearch of doing. good. But, alas! theſe body, m 
thoughts, morally ſpeaking, of my better days, I of the 1 
have been rendered fruitleſs in the ſucceſſion of te li 
evil habits; and I know not where I ſhall find ſeau, wl 
. a reſtorative, unleſs the ſociety of your friend argume 
ſhould renew its former influence over me. ſentime 
are g.. 
Another circumſtance of a very different na- amazi 
ture occurs to me from the recollection of that which 
day's pleaſure. Poor ahn Damer was one of in you 
the company. He has made a ſtrange exit in a to apf 
ſtranger manner. We were at Eton and in italy nor C 
together, and at ſubſequent periods, in the ha- ſana, 
bits of friendly connection. Few of thoſe who mit 
knew him have been more gloomily affected by have 
the malancholy event than myſelf. I have been your 
informed, that the King has exerted his royal opin 
influence to prevent the publication of David fool 
Hume's poſthumous treatiſe: in Defence of Self- the 


Murder. I am well convinced that his Majeſty beit 
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has ated with his accuſtomed regard to the wel- 
fare of his people, in procuring the ſuppreſſion of 
a work dangerous to ſociety, and in direct oppoſi- 
tion to evangelical precept: but, for my own 
part, J cannot conceive, that any man, in this 
period of the world, could ever be argued into 
putting a willing end to his exiſtence, unleſs 
ſome circumſtances of ill-fortune, ſome malady 
of the mind, or ſome torturing diſeaſe of the 
body, more than co-operated with the arguments 
of the reaſoning fataliſt. Menteſquieu does not 
write like himſelf upon the ſubject; and Rouſ- 
ſeau, who ſeems purpoſely not to anſwer his own 
arguments in favour of Suicide, defends it with 
ſentiment inſtead of reaſon. Many examples 
are given, in the works of diffcrent writers, of 
amazing coolneſs in the act of Self- deſtruction, 
which repreſent the ſtroke as having been given 
in youth, health, and proſperi:y. I cannot truſt 
to appearances in theſe or any ſimilar examples; 
nor can I believe, that the mens ſana in corpore 
ſans, with the comforts of life, ever could ſub- 
mit to an act of ſuch dreadful uncertainty. I 
have, ſometimes, taken up the argument in fa- 
vour of Self-murder, by way of ſupporting an 
opinion, exerciſing a talent, or convincing a |, 
fool ; but I will, honeſtly, acknowledge, that 
the weakeſt of my antagoniſts have ever got the 
better of me on this ſubject, tho' I might not 
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perhaps publiſh my conviction. Virgil's picture 
of the after-miſery of thoſe whoſe hands have 
given a prematurity to their end, would ſtagger 
the utmoſt ſophiſtry of erring reaſon. 


— Cuam vellent athere in alis 
Pauperiem pati et duros perferre labores ! 


Deſpair, as it ariſes from very different ang 
oppoſite cauſes, has various and diſtin& appear. 
ances. It has its rage, its gloom, and its indif- 
ference ; and while, under the former, its ope- 
rations acquire the name of Madneſs, under the 
latter it bears the title of Philoſophy. —Poor 
Jahn Damer was no Philoſopher, and yet he 
ſeems to have tzken his leap in the dark with 
the marks both of na Epicurean and a Stoic. He 
acted his part with coolneſs, and ſought his 
preparation in the mirth of a brothel. 


This is an aweful ſubject; and, in caſting my 
eye over what I have haſtily written upon it, I 
obſerve ſome inaccuracies which I ſhould be 
glad to correct. But it is not my office, nor is 
it in my pretenſions, to inſtru you. — When 
you are here, I will amuſe you with a pam- 


phlet, which, without that particular view, is a 


complete phyſicial, or rather anatomical, reply 
to thoſe who defend the right of Self-murder. 
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It is a treatiſe on the Ganglians of the Nerves, 
by a Doctor Fohnſtone, a phyſician in my neigh- 
bourhood. It is written with the pen of a 
ſcholar, and poſſeſſes throughout a moſt per- 
ſpicuous ingenuity. This Gentleman attended 
my Father in his laſt illneſs ; and was not only 
his Phyſician, but his Confeſlor. 


Your letter to me conſiſts of four lines, and 
have returned as many pages. This kind of 
illegal intereſt is not after my uſual faſhion ; but 
your Kindneſs deſerves an hundred fold from, 

Your affectionate, &c. 


LETTER THE FORTY-EIGHTH. 


You are not the only one of my many cri- 
ticiſing friends, who have expreſſed their ſur- 
prize at my taking fo kindly to the Surry Dell, 
and becoming ſo dead to rural magnificence as 
to neglect Hagley's. gaudy ſcene and proud do- 
main. C H , in one of her viſits to 
this place, told me that I looked like a toad in 
a hole, Be that as it may, it is a ſhady, elegant, 
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convenient, luxuriant, and ſnug ; a term peculiar 
to Engliſh comfort, and not tranſlated into any 
other language. Beſides, a villa is a neceſſary 
appendage to that rank whoſe dignity you ſo 
ofen recommend me to maintain ; and in what 
ſpot could a Britiſh Peer find a more delightful 
retreat than mine to ſolace himſelf in the in. 
terval of public duty? Or where is the Ægeria 
grot, in whoſe auſpicious ſolitude he could bet. 
ter hold his ſecret counſels with the guardian 
Genius of his Country. But, Badinage apart, its 
vicinity to the Metropolis 1s one of its principal 
recommendations; and, to a man of my tenden- 
cies, a Cottage at Pimlico is preferable to a Pa- 
lace in the diſtant Counties. Here I find no 
inconvenience in a rainy day: the means of dil. 
ſipating a gloomy temper are within my beckon, 
If I wiſh to be alone, I can ſhut my gates and 
exclude the world ; or, if I want ſociety, my 
poſt-chaiſe will quickly bear me hence, or fetch 
it here. On the contrary. Hagley, which is, 
certainly, an Elyſian ſcene, uniting in itfelf 
grandeur, beauty, and convenience, does not pol- 
ſeſs any of theſe advantages; and I might die 
there of ennui, before any-thing like the neceſ- 
ſary remedy could be found. In that ſpot, all 
delightful as it is, I cannot enjoy the advan- 
tage of the ſociety which I prefer; nor, when 
I am tired of company, is it poſſible for me te 
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be alone. The neighbourhood is extremely 

pulous 3 manufacturing towns ſurround me 
on all ſides 3 turnpike-roads environ me; and 
the proſpect from every window in my houſe 
glares with ſuch a variety of intruding objecte, 
that I have been often thankful to the ſhades of 
night for giving me to tranquillity and to myſelf. 
Beſides, the Pariſh-Church is in my park ; and 
{ have more than once awoke from brilliant 
dreams, by the cackling of goſlips in full trot to 
a chriſtening ; nay, I have ſometimes ſhuddered 
to ſee on my ſplendid lawns the dirges due and 
fad array of the ruſtic funcral.—But this is not 
all. Coaches full of travellers of all denomina- 
tions, and troops of holiday neighbours, are 
hourly chaſing me from my apartments, or, by 
ſtrolling about the environs, keep me a priſoner 
in it. The Lord of the Place can never call it 
his for a day during the finer part of the year. 
Nor am I proud, as others have been, of holding 
myſelf forth to the complimentary envy of thoſe 
My pride 1s not of that 
complexion ; and the conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing 
the firſt place of its kind in Europe, is a ſufficient 
ſatisfaction to me, without ſhewing any preſer- 
ence to it as a rural reſidence. 


The little ſpot from whence I have the plea- 
ſure to addreſs you, has won my fondalt attach- 
R 
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ment. H left me this morning. We pal. 
ſed the whole of yeſterday evening in ſearching 
into the nature of the ſoul, and contriving ways 
and means for the final diſſolution of the world. 
We are neither of us qualified to make any great 
figure in Aſtronomy or Metaphyſics ; neverthe. 
leſs, we became very familiar-with the heavenly 
Bodies, and diſcourſed, with a moſt impoſing 
gravity, on Matter and Spirit. We exerciſed all 
our ingenuity to find out in what part of the hu. 
man frame the ſoul had fixed her abode, but 
were totally unable to make the diſcovery, till 
our friend, with his uſual ſingularity of thought, 
determined it to be in every part where there is 


* ſenſation, and, particularly, in thoſe parts where 


ſenſation is moſt exquiſite. But, as it is much 
eaſter to pull down ſyſtems than to eſtabliſh them, 
we deſtroyed the Globe, and all that it inherits, 
with ſurprizing expedition. A comet was ſeized 
upon by both of us, at the ſame moment, as the 
engine to be employed in the tremendous con- 
flagration. The conteſt for the originality of 
this idea was carried on, with equal zeal between 
us, for ſome time, which my Antagoniſt con- 


cluded by introducing another very intereſting 


ſubject for enquiry: Whether the great day of 
Judgment was to precede, accompany, or follow 
this great event of the world's diſſolution? In 
the courſe of his harangue, he roſe to ſuch a fer. 
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your of thought, delivered ſuch forcible lan- 
guage, and intermingled ſuch ſtriking expreſſions 
from the Scriptures, that he grew pale beneath 
his own conceptions. The alarm was contagi- 
ous, and made my blood curdle in its veins. I 
verily believe, if a rattling thunder-ſtorm had 
immediately followed his oration, that our con- 
fuſion would have been too ſerious to have ad- 
mitted of an acknowledgement. The two La- 
dies, who compoſed our audience, were thrown 
into ſuch a terror of mind, that I began to ap- 

prehend the evening's amuſement would have 
concluded in ſending two handſome and uſeful 
women to the Magdalen. My houſe, with all 
its advantages, is not calculated for the actual 
work of contrition, tho' it may prepare the way 
for it ; and if ſuch a ſcene of repentance had 
really happened, it would have conſtituted an 
ra in my life ſufficient to ſeduce the attention. 
of mankind from all the paſt ſingularities 


of it. 


I remain, &c. ”I 
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LETTER THE FORTY-NINTH, 


M dear : 
„ 


I HAVE obeyed your commands, and read, 
with a very continued attention, Des Recherche; 
ſur le Deſp:tijme Oriental. The author is a per- 
ſon of conſiderable crudition, active thought, and 
lively imagination. He ſteers his veſſel with no 
common addreſs on the ocean of ConjeQure, 
and I have beheld his courſe with much admi— 
ration. But tho' he may help to forward an 
advanced progreſs in Infidelity, I cannot flatte 
him with the ſuppoſition that he alone has ever 
made an Infidel, The Paradox of primitv 
Theocracies, I believe, is not a new one, tho 
he may have given it a novelty of examination, 
and branched it forth into a variety of new rami- 
fications. A writer, who ſtrikes at the very 
root of Sacred Hiſtory, which has been an objed 
of faith to ſo great a part of the more enlightened 
world for ſuch a courſe of ages, and poſſeſſes 
the ſupport of collateral Tradition, as well as 
a ſupernatural ſtrength of internal Evidence,— 
ſuch an author, I ſay, ſhould produce ſomething 
more than Hypotheſis, tho' ſupported by the 
molt co/2//al ſtrength of human Erudition ; nay, 
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it may not be the leaſt, among the many argu- 
ments in favour of the Sacred Writings, that 
nothing but Hypotheſis can be brought agaigſt 
them. A Faith of ſome thouſand years 1s not to 
be deſtroyed by the elaborate, but artificial Con- 
jectures of a modern Infidel. I will oppoſe to 
your ingenious Frenchman the learned Mr. Bry- 
ant, of our own country, whoſe late ſplendid 
publication is an honour to our age and na- 
tion. The Gallic Infidel muſt ſink into nothing 
before the veteran abilities of our Engliſh Be- 
liever, — Theſe caſual thoughts, my dear friend, 
are my own; and you may be affured, that I 
have not ſtolen them from any pious page of my 
Father's manuſcript lucubrations. 


But TI ſhall quit a ſubject, which is not in 
the ordinary line of my. enquiries, and whereon 
I can only hazard a few occaſional thoughts, 
from the uninformed reflections of the moment, 
to thank you for the very judicious and elegant 
manuſcript which you have intruſted to my pe- 
ruſal. It has all my praiſe. The dialogue is 
natural; the language chaſte ; the characters 
finely diſcriminated ;_ the ſentiments admirably 
appropriated ; and the moral, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, irreſiſtibly propoſed to the buſineſs 
and boſom of the reader. I will hope that you 


will continue to gild your leiſure hours with 
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ſuch delightful amuſements, and that your phi. 
lanthropic ſpirit will give them to inſtru and 
mprove mankind. 


What think you of bringing Mrs. Montag, 
and Miſs Carter upon your charming Theatre? 
The ſimilarity of thoſe ladies characters in ſome 
points, and their diſſimilitude in others, would 
be finely pourtrayed by your pen, and might 
give you an opportunity of determining the juſt 
merits and ſtandard of a literary female. The 
one is an highly-inſtruQed, accompliſhed woman, 
poſſeſſed of great affluence, who indulges herſelf 
in a chaſte diſplay of faſhionable as well as lite- 
rary elegance, makes her drawing-room the 
Lyceum of the day, maintains a luxurious hoſpi- 
tality for the votaries of that ſcience which ſhe 
loves, and patronizes the learning which ſhe 
has herſelf adorned. The other, in a ſtate of 
contented mediocrity, is humble as tho' ſhe 
knew nothing, while ſhe is not only the moſt 
learned Woman of any age, but one of the 
moſt learned perſons of that in which ſhe lives. 
The pure, ſublime Genius, which never ſwerves 
ſrom Virtue, accompanies her in the paths of 
rigid Diſcretion, and is contented to ſlumber, 
while its favourite Votary is employed in the 
daily, habitual exerciſe of domeſtic duties. This 
eolloquy ſhould take plaec between Juſtice, ae- 
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companied by Vanity enforcing reward, and 
Merit, attended by Modeſty, who will ſcarce 
ſuffer an acceptance. They muſt be made to 
contend, not for their own, but each other's 
genius and virtue ; and the ſcene may conclude 
with a well-decorated notice of that hanſome In- 
dependence which the former has attached to the 
valuable life of the latter. The whole, in your 
hands, will form a moſt entertaining, inſtruc- 
tive, and exemplary picture. Forgive my im- 
pertinence, I beſeech you but the idea came 
acroſs me, and J could not reſiſt the vanity of 


| * it to you. 


After all, except in ſome few inſtances, I am 
not very partial to literary ladies: they are, gene- 
rally, of an impertinent, encroaching diſpoſition 
and almoſt always bring to my mind the female 


Aſtronomer, who, after applying her nocturnal 


teleſcope, for a long ſeries of months, and had 
raiſed the jealouſy, as well as the expectations, 
of the male ſtar-gazers, declared her only object 
was to diſcover if there were men in the moon. 


I am, with great regard, 
and admiration, &. 
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LETTER THE FIFTIETH. 


My dear Lord, 


I AM not ſo dull of apprehenſion as to be de- 
ceived by your elegant Irony on the Drawings 
of naked Figures which you have accidentally 
ſeen in their preparation for my cabinet. As 
work of art, they have a claim to real admiration, 
as being exquiſite copies of Nature in her moſt 
beautiful and intereſting appearance. This you 
readily acknowledge ; but ſeem rather tp hint at 
the very great impropriety-of ſuffering ſuch re- 
preſentations to be held forth to public view. 
In the application, at leaſt, this idea of your 
Lordſhip's is ſomewhat erroneous : theſe de- 
ſigns are deſtined to be the ornaments of my 
private Dreſſing- room, ſanctum ſanforum, into 
which they alone are admitted, whoſe ſteady vir- 
tue or experience of the world will enable them 
to look, without any immoral ſenſation, on the 


works of a far more laſcivious pencil than that 


which 1 have employed. 


— 


The arguments which you have directed againſt 
my Drawings, might be turned, with no ſmall 


ſucceſs, againſt the creative arts of Painting and 
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Sculpture. I really feel a vaſt weight of matter 
ruſhing upon me; but, for your ſake, 1 will 
reſiſt its impulſe, and acknowledge with you, 
that a different ſpecies of decoration is more 
ſuitable to common apartments, where promiſ- 
cuous companies of either ſex and every age are 
received; tho' a copy of Tztian's Venus, and the 
naked Boys of Dominachins, grace your With- 
drawing-room ; not forgetting the Sacrifice to 
Priapus, which is a principal ornament of your 
Library. You have had the precaution, it 1s 
true, to hang a curtain before the former, which, 
1 do infilt, by tempting the gueſs of curious and 
ſportive fancies, to ſay no worſe, is a more ac” 
tual promoter of bluſhing reflections, than the 
moſt open expoſure of thoſe naked charms 
that are obſcured by it. Indeed, my Lord, yours 
is a falſe delicacy as applied to me, and unjuſt 
as proceeding from one who is himſelf guilty of 
ſimilar and even worſe practices. I really ſhould 
have ſuppoſed, that an Enthuſiaſm for the fine 
Arts, and the repeated Tour of Italy, would 
have taught you better. The elegantium forma- 


rum ſpectutor is a character, that, I ſhould ima- _ . 


gine, would ever command your eſteem: nor could 
it have entered into my belief, that you, who 
look with ſuch frequent admiration on your fine 
ſet of Engravings after, if I miſtake not, the 
Duke of Marlbarough's valuable cabinet of antique 
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Gems, would have ventured at any thing like 3 


remonſtrance on my far more inanimate Serag. 
110, 


The unfledged Youth, who begins to feel an 
unknown ſomething running through his veins, 
for a ſhort time might be affected by ſuch un- 
veiled repreſentations; but to Men of our Age 
and Experience, they would rather ſerve to 
create indifference, by continually preſenting to 
us images of thoſe objects, whoſe novelty is one 
of the principal cauſes of their influence upon 
us. Some of the ancient nations exhibited the 
different ſexes naked to each other, in order to 
ſmother that inflammatory ſenſibility of Nature 
which you ſuppoſe the paintings of naked Beauty, 
continually before my eyes, muſt be capable of 
eontinually inſpiring. Upon my word, you give 
me a combuſtible temperament which I do not 
poſleſs ; and, if you judge of me, in this particu- 
lar, from yourſelf, I give your Lordſhip joy of 
the very great advantage you have over me.— 
Without entering further into the argument, 
which, if duly purſued, of a moderate letter 
would make a long treatiſe, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the Mode of Dreſs, now adopted by our 
women of faſhion, is more ſeducing and inflam- 
matory, and has a more direct tendency to call 
forth looſe Affections in our ſex, than any paint- 
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ed Repreſentation of female Beauty, tho' finiſhed 
by the exquiſite pencil of Titian himſelf. Your 
Lordſhip's Venus repoles, with little interruption, 
behind her curtain; while the Ladies of the 
World unfold to every eye that ſhare of their 
charms which are beſt calculated to ſeduce it, and 
to fill the fancy with the idea of more winning 
beauties, which the Mantle of Faſhion does note 
2s yet, diſdain to cover. 


called at your door to laugh with you upon 
the ſubje& of your reproof ; and, tho' you had 
taken your flight to Bath, I was reſolved that 
you ſhould not eſcape me.—Perhaps, you have 
not heard of Coſway's misfortune. In a pitched 
battle with his Monkey, he has been completely. 
worſted, and now keeps his bed from the wounds 
he received in the combat. I have, however, 
the pleaſure to tell you, that the hand of your 
little Raphael has eſcaped the fury of his antago- 
niſt, and is ſtill reſerved to delight every, lover of 
ts art; but, as there is a grievous laceration in 
one-of his legs, there is ſome reaſon to fear that 
the important Strut may be loſt for ever. 

I am, with great regard, &c. 


* 
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LETTER THE FIFTY-FIRST, 


1 PLEAD guilty to a very trifling part of the 
charge which you bring againſt me; but I pe- 
remptorily deny that the accuſing Lady is a wo- 
man of Virtue. Do you believe that every Wife, 
who does not advance into the guilt of Adultery, 
is a virtuous character? Is it your opinion, that 
every unmarried Lady, who does not keep an 
handſome footman, or make an occaſional re- 
treat into the country, to drink aſſes milk for a 
dropſy, has a right to boaſt of Chaſtity? Alas 
Sir, I know many of theſe, and hear daily of 
more, who, tho' they have not been guilty of 
what 1s pre-eminently called a criminal deviation 
from the nuptial Vow or virgin Honour, poſſeſs 


more unchaſte minds, than many of thoſe for- 


lorn wretches who gain their daily bread by the 
miſerable trade of nocturnal proſtitution. 


Your artful, angry, or diſappointed Relation, 
—for I have not yet decided which of theſe epi- 


thets is moſt applicable to her preſent ſituation,— 


makes out a ſtrange and horrid ſtory from the 
ordinary occurence of an accidental half-hour's 
tete a tile. I found her, par hazard, alone, and 
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in thoſe fpirits which ſeemed to aſk for that kind 


of libertine badinage, which, in her more ſober 


humour would not have been exerted. The idle 
raillery was parried by her with much ſkill and 
coquetry : ſhe neither retired into another room, 
nor rung for a ſervant to ſhew me the door, or 
even diſcovered a gleam of diſapprobation by a 
moment's gravity. On the contrary, ſhe preſſed 
my longer ſtay, and, at my departure, reproach- 
ed me from the infrequency of my viſits. But, 
ſtung with the mortification that her upbraidings 
were thrown away, (excuſe, I beſeech you, the 
neceſſary vanity of my juſtification,) ſhe has 
thought proper to cry aloud againſt me, to re- 
venge what ſhe might conſider as a neglect, or, 
perhaps, to make the world believe that ſhe was 
ſtill capable of inſpiring ſuch a violence of paſ- 
Gon, which in her hiſtory, ſo irreſiſtibly tmpelled 
me to make an adventurous attack upon her 
virtue. It really concerns me, that you ſhould 
be, at once, the engine of her malicous rage, and 
the dupe of your own amiable credulity. Her 


threats, tho' they were to take her own ſhape,” 


would not alarm me; bur ſhe knows too much 
of the wicked world to put them in execution : 
—believe me, my friend, ſhe will not give ber 
many enemies ſuch advantage over her. 


I ſhall plead guilty, in a more general man- 
8 
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ner, to another charge which your accuſing ſpirit 
has brought againſt me, — that I have a decided 
ill opinion of our cotemporary Women in high 
Life. The corruption of the preſent times is in 
no degree ſo ſtrongly marked as by the modern 
profligacy of female manners. Examine the 
catalogue of thoſe Ladies, whoſe rank, beauty, 
accompliſhments, or fortune, give them an in- 
fluence in the great world, and then tell me what 
you think of the preſent ſtate of ſuperior female 
character. Is their rank employed to give an 
Example to the inferior orders? Is their Beauty 
exerted in the various ſervices of Virtue? Are 
their Accompliſhments exerciſed in confirming 
and prolonging the duration of virtuous Aﬀec- 
tion ? And is their Fortune taxed with Relief 
to Poverty, Encouragement to Arts, or Protec- 
tion to Science, otherwife than in ſubſervience to 
the caprices of Faſhion ? Is a Simplicity of cha- 
rater viſible in female Youth after fourteen 
years of age ? and does not the Reign of Co- 
quetry commence before, and oftentimes long 
before, that period? Trace the courſe of faſhion- 
able Education from the Cradle to the Altar ; 
examine with attention the efforts and views of 
maternal Tenderneſs, in the circle of your own 
dociety ; and tell me where is that Perfection of 
female CharaQter to be found, —for it might every 
where exiſt, —which can awe the moſt diſſolute 
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into Reſpect and Admiration. You muſt very well 


know, that the Paſſion of the moſt compaſſioned 
is very rarely indeed ſo irreſiſtible as to inflame 
with the deſign of carrying the fortreſs of Chaſ- 
tity by a coup de main; and when ſuch attempts 
ate made, it is ſome viſible breach in the out- 
works which encourages to that fierce mode of 
conqueſt, A chaſte, virtuous Woman is an awe- 
ful character; ſomething ſupernatural ſeems to 
ſurround and ſhrowd her from the profane ap- 
proaches of Seduction. Innocence may be ſeduc- 


ed, and Ignorance may be deceived ; but Chaſtity, . 


founded on the firm baſis of pure Virtue, holds 
forth to the eye of the moſt artful, as well as the 


moſt rampant Luſt, the repulſive evidence of. 


impregnable ſecurity. 


You muſt well remember where we dined' 
together not many weeks ago; nor can it have 
been poſlible for you to forget the friendly ap- 


prehenſions which our Hoſteſs expreiled leſt the 
Houſe of Commons ſhould detain Mr. ; 
as ſhe was ſure Lady ——— would not be in 
tolerable humour, if ſhe was not of the party. 
At length, however, they both came, were care- 
ully placed together at table, and ſeemed in per- 
fett contentment. Now, all this pretty buſineſs 


was managed in chaſte ſociety, and in a virtuous 
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houſe ; nevertheleſs, it appeared to me, that the 
Miſtreſs of it, even in the preſence of her daugh. 


ters, did little leſs than promote the progreſs of 
Adultery. This, you ſee, is ſo common an ar. 


rangement, that Mrs. ———, who holds herſelf 
forth as a woman of renowned diſcretion, con- 
{idered it as a matter of courſe. I wonder much 
that you will ſuffer ſuch rare Virtue, as dwells 
in that moſt amiable woman whom you poſſeſs, 
to riſk the taint of ſuch ſocieties. 


I would forgive the artifice of Dreſs, and the 
little hypocriſies of perſonal Decoration; they 
originate from a deſire to pleaſe, and can never 
produce any fatality of deception : but the wear- 
ing a Maſk upon the Mind, and the giving a 
fallacious appearance to character, is a Forgery 
that becomes, oftentimes, more fatal to Happi- 
neſs and Honour, than a crime of the ſame title 
which never finds mercy. How many women are 
there now flaunting about our world, who have 
made uſe of the falſeſt pretences to obtain a ſet- 
tlement and an huſband ; and, when they have 
ſucceeded, not only throw aſide the painted veil 
which covered them, but laugh at the poor hap- 
leſs-dupe who reproaches their duplicity ! 


They daub their tempers o'er with waſhes 
As artificial as their faces ; 
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and while ſome of them condeſcend to appear 
charming, both in mind and perſon, to all the 
World, Poor Benedict, who poſſeſſes the envied 
privilege of going behind the Curtain, alone ſees 
the decompoſition of that Beauty and Virtue 
which leaves not a look or a wiſh to pleaſe be-- 
hind them. 


That excellent woman, whom you have the 
ſupreme happineſs to call your own, is, as 1 have 
been told, the only one of her ſex who deigns to 
ſay a word in my favour. - The- reaſon, my dear- 
Sir, is evident: ſhe is the only one I know who 
poſſeſſes a ſufhcient ſhare of real, intrinſic Virtue, | 
to keep me, in her preſence, in the moſt patient 
and ſatisfactory decorum. Thoſe charms which, 
while they allure, correct, and, while they de- 
light, improve, are of rare growth; and it be- 
comes the intereſt of a corrupt world to employ 
its contagion to their deſtruction. This is a 
language which you might not expect from ſuch 
an incorrigible ſinner as I am; but believe me, 
it is that of all the tribe when Reaſon reſumes 
her lucid interval: and if the women of coque- - 
try, vanity, and intrigue, knew how much their 
molt devoted, admired, and familiar fayourites, 
at times, deſpiſe and ſpeak of them, they would 
have recourſe to the Sincerity of Virtue, to ob- 
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tain honeſt praiſe, real admiration, and ſolid 


pleaſure. 


It will afford me no ſmall ſatisfaction to hear 
that I have laid your ſpirit of Cenſure, and that 
on this ſubject at leaſt it will haunt me no more; 
for, tho' public Severity hardens me more and 
more againſt public Opinion, I ſhould ever wiſh 
to juſtify myſelf to you, when J poſſeſs any 
means of juſtification. You will do me the 
favour to preſent my very ſincere reſpects to 
Mrs., and receive the affectionate re- 


gard of, 


Your faithful, &c. 


LETTER THE FIFTY-SECOND.. 


I Wiſhed, for many reaſons, that you could have 
accompanied me hither ; but another is now ad- 
ded to the number, by an unpleaſant indiſpoſition 
that has hung upon me. for. ſome. time ; and, 
tho' it does not keep me at home, it deprives 
me of any and every enjoyment when I. go 
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abroad. I want you to conſole me, to aſſiſt my 
preſent tendency to grave ſpeculations, and to 


behold me an example of your favourite propo- 
ſition, that man is a ſuperſtitious animal. A be- 


ing continually agitated by hopes and fears, is 


naturally diſpoſed to conſider every trivial occur- 
rence as an omen of his good or evil fortune.— 


The hot and cold fits of life, from one or other- 


of which we are ſeldom free, keep the mind in 
that tremulous ſtate of ſuſpence which makes 
Reaſon ſubvervient to the ſickly power of Imagi- 
nation.. Common Superſtition is awakened by 
the eager purſuit of the moſt common objects, 


and is particularly viſible in thoſe who attend 


upon the nightly orgies of the God of Game ; 


where the force of lucky and unlucky omens is 


ſtrongly, as well as univerſally, impreſſed. 


Women; and Men whoreſemble Women, are 


ſuppoſed, from extreme fear of diſappointment, . 


to be very generally diſpoſed to the habit of draw- 
ing idle conſequences from every trivial event. 
But wherefore do I venture an imputation againſt 
the weaker ſex, or the leſs reſolute part of my 
own, when a-moment's reflection convinces me 
that the ſtrongeſt mind cannot always reſiſt the 
ſame influence ; and that it is not in the utmoſt 
perfection of human nature to boaſt a perfect 


ſuperiority over it. The wide extent of antiquity 


3 

is full of it: the flight of birds, and the entrails 
of beaſts, determined the fate of kings and the 
proſperity of nations. The viſion of the night 

and the awakening hour, gave a colour of 9000 
or evil to the ſucceeding day; and the unwield 

code of proverbial Wiſdom is indebted for 10 
bulk to the liberal aid of pregnant Superſtition: 
nay, were I. to explore the modern and mos 
rational ſyſtem of late ages, it would only be 
tracing a more extenſive chart of human credu- 


lity.- 


This propenſity of the mind, which is trifling 


and tranſitory in the courſe of ordinary occur- 


rences, becomes a grievous and oppreſſive weight, 


when, from the frowns of Fortune, or the lan- 
guors of Diſeaſe, . it paſſes from this world to 
another. . When the frame begins to diſcover 
ſymptoms of decay, when its pains and debility 
fix the gloomy idea of an eternal ſeparation up- 
on a mind unuſed to ſimilar, or, perhaps, any 
ſerious - contemplations, there 1s no alternative 
but ſtoical Apathy or fanciful Superſtition. I 
am not diſpoſed to admit the poſſibility of the 
former, or, at leaſt, it is beyond the reach of 
my nature to attain it ; I muſt, therefore, ſub- 
mit to the Jatter, and endeavour to ſhelter my 


weakneſs under that of all mankind in all ages- 


of the world. 


Will 
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Will you believe me, when I tell you, that in a 
morning's ride, which conducted me by ſome of 
the tremendous fires employed in the manufacto- 
ries in my neighbourhood, I ſhuddered at the 
fight of their angry flames, and expreſſed my 
ſenſations to the young lady I accompanied, in 
ſuch a manner, as to make her cheek pale as my 
own ?—It has been obſerved by ſome wicked 
wit, and I believe by Voltaire, for the thought 
is of his caſt, that, on the morning of the th:r- 
tieth of January, every Sovereign in Europe riſes 
with a crick in his neck, Now, you may apply 
this idea, for your amuſement, to the alarms I 
have juſt deſcribed. I am finner enough to 
Juſtify the application, and am, at preſent, hum- 
ble enough to acknowledge the truth of it. The 
ſame ſhrewd genius declared, when he was out 
of humour with a certain race of kings, que tous, 
les Bourbons craignent le diable: nevertheleſs, — 
for am determined to be even with him, —if any 
credit is to be given to general and uniform re- 
port, the lively ſatiriſt was himſelf ſubject to 
certain fits of deſpondency, when he ſuffgred 
ſeverely from ſimilar apprehenſions. Mars in- 
ftans numina majora ficit. 


Tranquillity, I am told, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the reſtoration of my body; but, in 


ſubmitting to the propoſed remedy for my corpo- 
* 


* 
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ral infhrmities, I ſhall certainly acquire all the 
horrors of intellectual diſeaſe, if you do not 
haſten to conſole me. If you refuſe me your 
temporal comforts, I ſhall be under the neceſſity 
of applying to the Reverend hn M eſtey, who, 
according to the Birmingham paper, 1s preaching 
about the neigbourhood, to aſſiſt me with his 
ſpirtual Elixir, 


— — was here laſt week, and happy beyond 
expreſſion in the full enjoyment of rural luxury; 
but the beautiful ſcenes. which filled his mind 
with ſuch mad and mortifying delight, are viewed, 
by my jaundiced eye, with leſs than indifference: 
—tho', when he exclaimed, 


Rura mihi, et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 
Flumina amem ſylvaſque inglorius ; — 


a moment's feeble inſpiration enabled me to 
add, 


O ubi campi, 
Sperchiuſque, et virginibus bacchata Lacænis 
Taygeta ! — 


Adieu, and believe me, &c. &c. 


L have this moment received a letter from — —, 
which proves him to be the moſt ungrateful 
villain in exiſtence. This conviction has, I. 
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believe, forced an unexpected glow upon my 


wan countenance. It may be tor the beſt, 
that my immediate indiſpoſition prevents me 
from honouring the raſcal with a reproach. 


& 
3 


LETTER THE FIFTY-THIRD, 


My dear — —, 


Tux letter, which I had the pleaſure of re- 
ceiving from you yeſterday, afforded me all the 
ſatisfaction I had ſo much reaſon to expect from 
it, But as every good in this world muſt have 
its alloy, it was accompanied by one of thoſe 
half-dictatorial epiſtles, which, under the colour 
of friendly Concern, and in the garb of reſpect- 
ful Language, contains no {mall degree of con- 
cealed Impertinence. A certain relation of 
mine never fails to peſter me with a few of 
them, whenever I happen to be in his debt. I 
hal rather pay him ten per cent. if he would 


ſpare his counſels, than have the loan without 


Intereſt and encumbered with them. But this jg 
ot all; for I am obliged to play the hypocrite 
arainſt the grain, to acknowledge his goodneſs, 
o promiſe amendment, and ſo on. 


of your power to pay a Servant his wages, | 
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The laſt Paris jaunt ended unproſitably: it frauds, i 
emptied my purſe, led me into difficulties, and Nom mal 
made me dependent where dependence is particu- hat the 
larly painful; to which may be added ſome that my 
ſcurvy treatment, which 1 do not like to think Nxel the g 
of, and am ſorry has got abroad. — — ougght Nenſis at h 
to have cut the Bully's throat, without heſitation; Nd dicta 
but he was a tranquil ſpectator of the buſineſs, YThe cirei 
and hafl not the gratitude to riſk his own pitiful ny avari 
Life to ſave my Honour. | tice of ap 


; in that ſt 
When I ſeriouſly reflect on the miſeries offer Life. 


Dependence, by whatever name it may diſ-Arturn the 
tinguiſhed, I cannot but admire the prudence, Ion, gi 
and envy the diſpoſition, of thoſe men who pre- Nembroidei 
ſerve themſelves above it. 1 am convinced, thatY,q,ic. you 
no man can be happy, or honourable, who doe adate th 
not proportionate his expences to the means hehe laſting 
poſſeſſes : and if the phraſe is ſignificant, thaſout hic 
deſcribes the man, who pays every body, as ab? Neceſſity, 
the world, he, who has diſabled himſelf fron, ment, 
purſuing the ſame conduct, mult ſubmit to tif agitatic 
abje& idea of being beneath it. If your Credi 
tor is a Shoe-maker, and you cannot diſchargt 
his bill, whatever your rank may be, he become 
your Superior; and the moment you put it 0FBut this b 
every day 
becomes your Maſter, and you muſt not onl which I y 
ſubmit to his impertinence, but connive at Miffdition to 
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frauds, in order to prevent this liveried Creditor 
from making his demands. I tell you honeſtly, 
that the galled horſe winces on the occaſion, and 
that my withers are moſt ſeverely wrung. I 
feel the grief ſo ſenſibly, that, if I had an amanu- 
enſis at hand, I ſhould like to patrole my Hhbrary, 
and diftate a diſcourſe on wordly Prudence.— 
The circumſpect uſe of money, ariſing, not from 
ny avaricious principle, but from the wiſe prac- 
ice of applying means to ends, will keep a man 
in that ſtate of independence which is the Rock 
of Life. On that foundation he can ſtand firm, 
return the haughty look, ſmile at the ſupercilious - 
frown, give truth its due force, and ſcorn the 
embroidered lie. You have a ſon ; and let me 
adviſe you, while the ſmartings of the moment 
lictate the counſel, to inſtil into his tender mind 
the laſting impreſſion of a liberal Prudence, with- 
out which, Virtue is continually harraſſed by 
Neceſſity, Pleaſure has but an interrupted en- 
joyment, and Life becomes a chequered ſcene 
of agitation and diſtreſs. 


hs — Quarenda ecunia primum; 
Virtus poſt nummos. - 


But this by the way.—You inform me that you 
very day expect an encreaſe of your family, 
which I very ſincerely hope may prove an ad- 
dition to your happineſs. However, I cannot 
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but think it a great miſtake to make merry over 
a creature who is born to the ſame miſeries as 
ourſelves, who, the firſt moment he draws the 
Breath of Life, is enrolled in the Regiſter o 
Death, and, from the Womb, makes ſwift 
and direct advances to the Grave. I am almoſt REC 
a convert to the practice of the Thractans, whoſ a. 
wept beſide the Cradle, and danced around thi 
Tomb. Theſe opinions will, probably, preclude Rotation 
any propoſals to me from becoming a Godfather, experien 
Mrs. — — — once did me the honour to hint ;.1c. ſho 
ſomething of that nature: but I beg you to tellſ nuch h 
her, from your own experience, that I am tooff ge deba 
unſanCtified a perſon to take upon me the cha- ¶ not hav 
rater of a baptiſmal Sponſor. You will them had beet 
be ſo obliging as to add, from me, that I ſhal 

ever have too ſincere a regard for any child o 1 will 
hers, to procure it ſo ungracious an entrance into 
the Chriſtian Church, as I am apprehenſive that 
it would find, were I to be the officiating Uſher 
on the occaſion. 

I am, with great regard, &c. 
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LETTER THE FIFTY-FOURTH.. 


[ RECEIVE your congratulations with an un- 
affected ſenſibility ; but, as your applauſe pro- 
ceeds from the partiality of a favourable repre- 
ſentation, and not from your own immediate 
experience, I may, without impropriety, or any 
falle ſhow of modeſty, to which I am not very 
much habituated, obſerve, that the part I took in 
the debate to which you ſo kindly allude, would 
not have been ſo favourably mentioned, if ydu 
had been one of its crowded audience. 


I will tell you, with great truth, that it was 
an important object with me to exert the full 
force of my mind and talents on the buſineſs of 
that day. I had directed all my thoughts to that 
purpoſe, and not only exerted a very unuſual in- 
duſtry in acquiring the Knowledge neceſſary to 
give my opinions their duc weight, but had la- 
boured the Dreſs in which they were to be cloath- 
ed, and attentively compoſed the decorations 
which were to give the final embelliſhment. In 
ſhort, I omitted no mode of ſtudy, reflection, or 
exerciſe, which might enable me to force Con- 
viction, and raviſh Applauſe. But I ſucceeded 

+ of 
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in neither; and, after a ſpeech of ſome length, 
I fat down, oppreſſed with diſappointment and 
mortification. Several circumſtances, unex. 
pected in themſelves, and untoward in their 


nature, co-operated to the fall of my pride on 


that day. In the morning, while I was re- 
hearſing my part to A——, by ſome miſtake 
H — — was admitted to me, and not only inter- 
rupted my leſſon, but, by the ready communica. 
tion of his eccentric flights upon the ſame ſubjeR, 
threw my well-marſhed band of ideas into irre- 
trievable confuſion. But this was not all ; he 
deſired to accompany me to the Houſe, and, in 
our way thither, he ſeized upon the bugle orna- 
ments of my cloaths, as a ſubject for ſtill more 
diſcomfiting ſingularities of thought ; ſo that I 
was moſt hartily glad when my coach broke 
down in Parliament-ſtreet, and produced a ſepa- 
ration, The worſt, however, remains behind, 
It was my purpoſe to follow the Earl of Shel- 
burge ; and in conſequence of ſuch a plan, I 
had neceſſarily preſuppoſed the line of debate he 
would take, with the general turn of argument 
he might adopt, and had prepared myſelf accord- 
ingly. But all my conjectures proved erroneous; 
for that noble Lord took a courſe fo different 
from my preſuppoſitions, and diſplayed a degree 
of political erudition ſo far beyond me, that, 
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when I aroſe, the confuſion between my pre- 
pared thoughts, and thoſe which were ſuggeſted 
by the able diſcourſe of the foregoing ſpeaker, 
was ſo great, that, altho' I was not thrown into 


heſitation, I got ſo wide of the point before me, 


as to be called to order with great vehemence 
and ſome propriety from the oppoſite ſide of the 
Houſe. This proved Confuſion worſe confounded ; 
and, tho' I proceeded with ſome degree of ſpirit 
and recovery, I fat down, at length, with much 
ſelf-diſſatisfaction: nor had I reaſon to think, 
from the ſucceeding part of the debate, that I 
had made any impreſſion on thoſe within the bar, 
whatever I might have done among the tribe of 
curious liſteners without 1t. 


This is the true, unvarniſhed ſtate of the caſe; 
and, from the circumſtances of it, I have formed 
a reſolution, which, I truſt, you will approve, — 
to make no more ſuch ſtudied preparation. I 
will give the announced ſubjects all the conſidera- 
tion they deſerve, acquire all the knowledge of 
them. in my power, from my general principles, 
and leave their particular arrangement, with the 
neceſſary ſhape, dreſs, and delivery, to the cir- 
cumſtances and impreſſions of the moment. 
When a fenator 1s to take the lead in a debate, 
in order to introduce a projected motion of his 
own, or his engaged to ſecond that of another, 
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he may enter upon his taſk with the molt minute 
verbal preparatton ; but, when he is to take his 
caſual turn, he muſt truſt to his Feelings of the 
moment, operating upon the Knowledge of the 
moment. If a man, with the common gifts of 
ſpeech, poſſeſſes a good ſtore of the latter, he 
may be ſoon habituated to yield himſelf to the 
former, with a certain aſſurance of acquiring an 
important political reputation. 


In American affairs I have ever poſſeſſed a per- 
fect uniformity of opinion. My doctrine has 
ever been that Legiſlation involves in it every 
poſſible Power and Exerciſe of civil Govern- 
ment. For this principle I ſhall never ceaſe to 
contend ; tho' I am forced unwillingly to ac- 
knowledge, that the miniſterial means of fup- 
porting it have, at times, been very erroneous, 
But you may be aſſured, that, if ſome better 
plans for reinſtating Great-Britain in the ful] 
dominion of her revolied Colonies be not purſue], 
(an event which Humanity at firſt, ſucceeded by 
Miſ-information and later Indeciſion, has fo un- 
| fortunately delayed, but which is ſtill practicable) 
Miniſters ſhall hear the deep-toned energy of 
my reproach : I will lift up my voice againſt 
their timid and indeciſive counſels. My politi- 
cal career, at leaſt, ſhall not be marked with 
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I] cannot do better, than, with the feelings of 
the preſent moment, to aſſure you of my moſt 
grateful acknowledgements for the regard you 
have ſhewn, on ſo many occaſions, to, 


Your moſt faithful, &c. 


LETTER THE FIFTY-FIFTE. 


Inpeep, my friend, you are quite wild on 
the ſubject of Eloquence. It may adorn our 
parliamentary Debates, but it will not fave our 
Country. It is an adventious qualification, that 
will do but little, unleſs other more ſubſtantial 
talents and attainments are in alliance with it. 
An Orator, in Cicero's definttion of the charac- 
ter, in which, I ſuppoſe, he deſigned to compre- 
hend. himſelf, combines every thing which 1s 
great in human Nature ; but the mere Man of 
Words, Metaphors, and Impudence, in which, 
you may tell me, I ſhould comprehend myſelf, 
is nothing more than an uſeful Tool in the 
hands of ſuperior Direction. 


162 


Vu are very ſenſible, but you miſtake my ſenſe. 1 
did not declare it to be my opinion that we had 
no Orators among us, but that there was a ma- 
lancholy dearth of real Stateſmen. Perhaps, 
there never was a period, in the annals of this or 
any other country, which has produced more able 
public Speakers than wherein we live. The 
ſyſtem of Attack and Defence, diſplayed every 
ſeſſion in both Houſes of Parliament, produces 
ſpecimens of oratorical Abilities which could have 
done honour to any nation at any period. Elo- 
quence 1s a powerful auxiliary to great political 
talents; but it is nothing without them, —I 
mean, as to any great line of national utility. 
Mr. Edmund Burke, who is a prodigy in his kind, 
will never make a leading Stateſman. I do not 
know, nor have I ever heard of, any man who 
could deliver ſuch a rapid, correct, adorned, and 
highly-finiſhed Oration, as frequently proceeds 
from the inſtantaneous impulſe of this gentle- 
man's illuminated faculties. As a Scholar, as a 
man of univerſal Knowledge, as a Writer, he 
is the object of my moſt ſincere admiration ; but, 
in my opinion, he would never figure in office 
beyond the Board of Trade. Charles Fox's Abili- 
ties and Elocution are of a decided ſuperiority ; 
but, out of the Senate, their exertions would be 
of dubious expeRation. If the formation of a 
new Miniſtry were to fall to my lot, Charles 
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could not be engaged in a more buſy part than 
is generally allotted to a Vice-T reaſurer of Ireland. 
As for Colonel B — —, Nature deſigned him for 
the ſervice of Attack : he is nothing but in the 
Houſe of Commons, nor does he figure there 
but in Oppoſition. To muzzle the maſtiff, he 
muſt have a place; for, while he ſat on the 
Treaſury-bench, he was dumb, and opened not his 
mouth. Lord Weymouth is not an Orator ; but 
he delivers his good ſenſe with a very becoming 
dignity. The Duke of G 's ſpeeches are 
words, words, words ; but are accompanied with 
an impoſing air of conſequence, which tells you, 
in every look of geſture, and expreſſion, what the 
Speaker thinks of himſelf. Lord C an Ora- 
tor Where was your Reflection fled, or in 
what quarrel had you engaged with Reaſon and 
Judgment, when you made ſuch a miſtaken de- 
claration ? Believe me, my dear friend, he poſ- 
ſeſſes nothing but a little, literary, ſpangled kind 
of embroidered politics; pretty, decorative, and 
in faſhion ; but without any thing like ſolidity 
of abilities, or permanency of character. I could 
never view him in any other light, not even when 
he preſidedat a Commiſſion, whoſe hiſtory ſhould 
be blotted from the annals of Great-Britain.— 
Our preſent Palinurus is by no means deſerving 
of that contempt, which ſome men, very much 
his inferiors in every thing, think proper te 
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throw upon him; and the Secretary for the 
American department ranks high among our 
modern Politicians :—nor muſt Lord Shelburne 
be forgotten, who poſſeſſes, in a brilliant degree, 
the gift of Utterance, and is a perfect Vade- mecum 
in Politics. I bear a willing teſtimony to Lord 
Camden's vigorous Underſtanding ; and I poſſeſs 
an hereditary admiration of Lord Mansfield very 
ſuperior Talents and Character: — but the lead- 
ing Lawyers, however able or learned, do not 
come within the compaſs of our preſent diſcrimi- 
nations. But all the Eloquence on which you 
build your hopes, and all the Abilities which our 
leading men poſſeſs, if brought into one aggre- 
gate Maſs of political talents, would not compoſe 
that conſummate Character on whom a Nation 
might repoſe with confidence and ſecurity. Is 
there a man among us, who can claim an equal 
ſhare of miniſterial Reputation with Mr. Pelham 
or Mr. George Grenville ? 


But I muſt add, for our conſolation, that our 
Enemies cannot boaſt of any intellectual ſuperiority 
over us: — their miſtakes have kept pace with our 
errors: the catalogue of their blunders is not leſs 
bulky than our own. Beſides, we til! bear our- 
ſelves like a great people ; we do not diſcover any 
marks of Deſpondency ; and, I truſt, we ſhall 
continue to ſupport our national Character, ta 
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the Confuſion of our Enemies, and the final 
Glory of our Country. 


I have this day been informed, that Dr. Price, 


the Or. Brown of the preſent day, has been for- 
mally and ſolemnly invited by the Congreſs to 
take upon him the formation and ſuperinten- 
dency of their Exchequer. It would gladden 
my very ſoul to hear that he was embarked for 
America ; tho', I fear, he is too much of a 
Self-politician to take ſuch a ſtep. The labours 
of his theological Accompting-houſe would be of 
no ſmall ſervice to Great-Britain, if they were 
employed beyond the Atlantic. This Reverend 
Gentleman, in his ſad vaticinations of Britiſh 
Downfal, ſhelters himſelf beneath the double 
character of a political Prophet and chriſtian 
Divine. If America ſhould finally become in- 
dependent, the Prophet will then exult in the ac- 
compliſhment of an event which he has long 
foretold: if, on the contrary, the power of Great 
Britain over her Colonies ſhould be re-eſtabliſh- 
ed, the Calviniſtical cant of the Divine muſt diſ- 
play itſelf in an humble, ſubmiſſive reſignation 
o the Diſpenſations of Heaven. 


I am, with great regard, &e. 
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LETTER THE FIFTY-SIXTH. 


My dear Sir, 


J Acknowledge, with a very ſerious concern, 
the indeciſive and ſluggiſſi ſpirit of the preſent 
Adminiſtration. This political temper of our 
leading ſtateſmen was amiable in its origin, per- 
haps pardonable in its progreſs, but is equally 
unaccountable and diſgraceful, to ſay no worſe, 
at this very important period. The humanity 


of the Royal Breaſt, co-operating with the mo- 


derate ſpirit of his immediate Councils, and the 
general diſpoſition of the Nation, produced thoſe 
lingering meaſures in the beginning of the pre- 
ent troubles, which encouraged the inſolence of 
democratic Ambition. If half the regiments 
which have hitherto been employed in vain, 
with a proportionable fleet, had croſſed the 4- 
lantic at the early period of American revolt, the 
miſhapen legions of Rebellion would have been 
awed into ſubmiſſion, and the numerous loyal 
inhabitants would have had a ſtrong-hold to 
which they might have reſorted for protection, 
inſtead of being urged, by the hopes of preſerving 
their menaced property, to join the ſtandard of 
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Rebellion, to which, by ſeduction, by habit, or 
by neceſſity, many of them vowed, and ſome of 
them have proved, their fidelity. 


This humane diſpoſition of Gevernment to- 
wards the Colonies, which has proved a fatal 
error in the politics of our day, naturally led to 
another, which aroſe from the placing a confi- 
dence in, and drawing their intelligence from, 
men, ſome of whom, I imagine, were as defi- 
cient in judgment as the reſt were in honeſty; I 
mean the American Refugees. By their ſug- 
geſtions Miniſters were influenced to continue 
the inactive line of conduct, till Independence 
was thundered in their ears, and cireumſtances 
ſeemed to announce that Alliance which has ſince 
taken place between the natural enemies of this 
country and its revolted ſubjects. Permit me to 
obſerve, that, in the early period of this unhappy 
buſineſs, the Nation at large ſeemed indiſpoſed to 
adopt the meaſures of fire and ſword. The People, 
very generally, hoped and believed, that the alter- 
nate anathemas and conciliatory propoſitions of 
our Acts of Parliament would have anſwered their 
beneficial intentions of quieting the diſorders of 
the Colonies ; and I verily believe, if, at the 
period to which I allude, a parliamentary motion 
had been made to provide for the ſending a large 
feet and army, with an active delign, to Ameri- 
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ca, that miniſterial power would have met with 
a very numerous and reſpectable oppoſition : nor 
would the Humanity of the Nation at large 
have been ſatisfied with a deſign which portended 
the ſlaughter of Britiſh ſubjects; while Faction 
would have lifted up its voice againſt it, as being 
framed upon the principle of extending, with 
drawn ſwords and bayonets fixed, the powers of 
Corruption, and the influence of the Crown. I 
again repeat, that, at this time, there was a very 
general avei ſion in the Britiſh Nation from en- 
tering ſeriouſly into the conteſt ; for, even after 
the Americans had publiſhed their ſeparation 
from Great Britain, and hoſtilities were actually 
commenced, the exertions of Britiſh Valour were 
kanguid, and the Rebel, at leaſt on the ſea, 
gained more advantages than they have ſince 
done with the open alliance of France and 
the ſecret aid of Spain. When that unatural 
union took place, the Britiſh Nation underwent 
a pretty general and very ſudden change in ſenti- 
ments; and many of the moſt rational friends 
of America could no longer conſider its inhabi- 
tants as fellow-ſubjects, when they humbly im- 
plored the ready ambition of France to ſupport 
them in their diſobedience to their lawful Sove- 


reign. 


At this period, I muſt acknowledge that my 
expectations were broad awake to the moſt vigor. 
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ous exertions of the Britiſh Government. I did 
not doubt but the Genius of my Country would 
ariſe and ſhake his ſpear. Alas l—one General 
was appointed upon a principle of Reconcilia- 
tion, and he does not reconcile ;—a ſecond is 
named, and accoutred beyond example, for Exe- 
cution, and he executes nothing. A third ſuc- 
ceeds, and new expectations are on the wing. 
Immenſe expences are incurred, the national 
debt enormouſly encreaſed, and no ſubſtantial 
advantages are obtained. At length my patience 
is almoſt exhanſted ; I begin to view the inde- 
ciſive ſpirit of Miniſtry in a criminal light; and, 
if ſome promiſing ſymptoms of a change in their 
meaſures do not appear at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, I will repeat what I have now written, 
and much more, in their very teeth. The place 
I hold ſhall not bribe me from letting looſe the 
angry ſpirit of my reproach againſt them.. 


But another ſcene is opening that is pregnant 
with more alarm, and may bring on a conteſt 
more trying to this Nation, than the Tranſatlan- 
tic Commotions and the Ambition of France. 
| allude to the growing diſcontents of Ireland. 
You muſt too well know that there are, at this 
moment, thirty thouſand independent men in 
arms in that kingdom, who have erected their 
own ſtandards, and are prepared either to repel 
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a foreign invaſion, or to reſiſt domeſtic tyranny, 
The Iriſb have long been an oppreſſed people; but 
Oppreſſion has not quenched their ſpirit, and 
they have ſeized on the preſent favourable mo. 
ment to demand Juſtice ; nay, if they were to 
demand more than Juſtice, England is not in a 
ſituation to refuſe it. But of theſe matters ! 
ſhall ſoon be better informed; and you may be 
aſſured of being the firſt repoſitory of my future 
and more mature opinions. This is rather a 
diſheartening ſubject. It demands my utmoſt 
reſolution to look towards the ſtorm which is 
gathering in the Siſter-Kingdom. If, however, 
that can be diſſipated, and the bond of peace, 
which 1s already cracked, be reſtored, my fears 
will vaniſh, and I ſhall no longer doubt but that 
Great-Britain and Ireland, in ſpite of American 
Rebellion, of foreign foes, of an indeciſive, 
timid, procraſtinating Miniſtry, and of a noiſy, 
malicious, hungry Faction, will work out their 
own ſalvation, and cloſe the preſent conteſt with 
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LETTER THE FIFTY-SEVENTH, 


1 WILL endeavour to obey your commands, 
and, if poſlible, to compreſs my unprepared re- 
flections into the compaſs of this paper. The 
Oppoſition is reſpectable for rank, property, and 
abilities; but it is feeble and unimportant, from 
the narrowneſs of its plans, as well as the want 
of a ſincere confidence, a firm union, and, as 1 
ſhrewdly ſuſpect, a general political integrity in 
the parties that compoſe it. They all readily ac- 
cord in oppoſition to the meaſures of Govern- 
ment, but differ, not only in the manner, but in 
the time, of exertion. They all agree to go forth 
againſt the Enemy; but each diſtinct body fol- 
lows its own Leader, and chuſes its own mode of 
attack ;. they never unite but for the purpoſe of 
the moment; by which means, that ſtrong- com- 
pacted, laſting force, which, directed to one 
point, and at one inſtance, would ſcatter alarm 
through any Adminiſtration, is frittered down 
into a variety of deſultory operations, which: 
would diſgrace the meaneſt miniſterial apprehen- 
lion. | 


The warmeſt friend of Government cannot 


deny, that, in the Minority, there are men of: 
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ſound Principle and proved Integrity. They are, 
indeed, but few in number; and may be eaſily 
diſhinguiſhed from thoſe who are influenced by 
the dæmon of diſappointed Ambition, the fury 
of deſperate Faction, and the ſuggeſtions of per- 
ſonal Rancour. It has been a matter of ſur- 
prize to many ſenſible, reflecting perſons, that 
the Oppoſition did not uſe every poſſible means 
to obtain the aid and countenance of Lord Chat- 
ham's abilities, and concentrate, as it were, their 
ſcattered rays in the focus of that great man's 
character. Under ſuch a leader they might have 
ated with effect, and knocked ſo loud at the 
door of Adminiſtration, as to have made every 
- member of it tremble, even in the moſt ſecret 
and guarded receſſes of the Cabinet. But ſuch 
a coalition was wholly impracticable, even if the 
veteran Stateſman had been free from thoſe bodi- 
I infirmities which ſo ſeldom permitted him of 
late to ſtep forth to any public exertion. If we 
except Lord Camden, there is not one of the 
leading actors of Oppoſition, who has not, at 
ſome time or other, caluminated, deceived, de- 
ſerted, or, in ſome manner, miſ-treated this great 
man. Lord S— —e's oratorical Echo made his 


firſt entrance into the Houſe of Commons noto- 
rious, by flying, as it were, at his very throat: 
and yet this man has been proud to bear the ar- 


The firſt day on 


monial banner at his funcral. 
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which the Earl of Chatham took his ſeat in the 
Houſe of Peers, the Duke of R— — was forced. 
to bow beneath its reproof for inſulting him. 
The Duke of G— —. who, to uſe his own 
words, had accepted the Seals merely to trail a 
pike under the command of ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
politician, when advanced to an higher poſt,. turn- 
ed an angry face againſt the leader whom he had 
deſerted. Even the M of R— , when. 
at the head of his ſhort-lived Adminiſtration, was: 
yain enough to affect a refuſal of Mr. Pitt's aſ- 
ſiſtance. The conduct of ſuch men, tho' it. 
might be deſpiſed, could not be entirely effaced 
from his mind by all the ſubmiſſive homage they 
afterwards paid him; and, tho' he may have ſince 
lived with ſome of them in the habits of occa- 
ſional intercourſe, you may be atfured, if his 
health had permitted a re-entrance into the pub- 
lic ſervice, that he would have never engaged in: 
the views of men whom he could not truſt. The 
Miniſtry, I believe, ſent ſomewhat of an embaſſy 
to him, which he treated with contempt : and 
if Lord Se, in an occaſional viſit to Hayes, 
undertook a ſimilar buſineſs, on the part of Op- 
poſition, I doubt not but the anſwer he received, 
tho' perhaps more ſoftened, had its concomitant 
mortification. During the laſt years of his vene- 


rable life, he ſeemed to ſtand alone; or made his 
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communications to no one but Lord Camden, 
whom. 


He faithful found among the faithleſs, 
Faithful only he. 


The 'grave is now cloſed upon that illuſtrious 
Stateſman, and his ſplendid orb is ſet for ever. 
There was that in his charaQter which gave him 
a very diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority over the reſt of 
mankind. He was the greateſt War-miniſter 
this Kingdom ever knew ; and the four years of 
his adminiſtration form the moſt brilliant period 
that the Britiſh annals, or perhaps thoſe of the 
World, can produce. They who aim at the 
diminution of his glory, and that of his country, 
by attributing the rapid change of national affairs, 
under his adminiſtration, to chance, and the fortu- 
nate circumſtances of the moment, muſt be 
ſlaves to the molt rooted prejudice, the fouleſt 
envy, or the darkeſt ignorance. To the more 
brilliant part of his life, let me add, that he was 
a Miniſter who deteſted the arts of Corruption, 
ſet his face againſt all court as well as cabinet 
Intrigues, and quitted his important ſtation with 
unpolluted hands. It is a great national miſ- 
fortune that the mantle of this political Patriarch 
has not been caught by any of his ſucceſſors. 


We are not deficient in men of Genius, and. 
both Houſes of Parliament give daily examples 
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of Eloquence which Rome and Athens never ex- 
celled; nevertheleſs, there does not appear to be 
a man in the kingdom with that power of under- 
ſtanding, depth of knowledge, activity of mind, 
and ſtrength of reſolution, ſufficient to direct our 
harraſſed empire. There are many among us, 
who are capable of being ſecond in command, 
and filling all the ſubaltern departments with 
adequate ability; but the State as well as the 
Army wants a Commander in Chief. The 
Truncheon is become little more than an uſeleſs 


trophy, as an hand fit to graſp it is no longer to 
be found. 


In bearing my poor teſtimony to the Manes of 
Lord Chatham, I have yielded to the impulſe of 
my very ſoul. In this imperfect act of venera- 
tion I can have no intereſt, for the object of it is 
gone where the applauſe of this world cannot 
reach him ; and, as I ventured to differ from 
him when alive, and delivered the reaſons of my 
difference to his face, what motive can there be 
for me to flatter him now he is no more? To 
oppoſe the ſentiments of that venerable Stateſman 
was an undertaking which ſhook my very frame. 
My utmoſt reſolution, ſtrengthened by a ſenſe of 
duty, and the laudable ambition of ſupporting 
what I conceived to be right, againſt the proud- 
eſt names, could not ſuſtain me. You, I believe, 
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were preſent, when J ſunk down and became 
ſilent beneath the impoſing ſuperiority of his 
Abilities: but I did not feel it a defeat to be 
vanquiſhed by him : 


net tam 


Turpe ſuit vinci, quam contendiſſe decorum eff, 
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LETTER THE FIFTY-EIGHTH. 


Y OUR letter arrived, moſt opportunely, to- 


awaken me from the {lumbering ennui of a Toil- 
ette. I was actually in the power of my Valet 
de Chambre, when it came to delight as well as 
inſtrutt me; and I have propoſed a truce with 
powder, pomatum, and papillotes, to encourage 
a thought which inſtantaneouſly aroſe from my 
ſituation, and may in its progreſs, produce a ſuit- 
able anſwer to your philoſophic epiſtle. 


That very important and unexpected effects 
ariſe from the moſt trivial cauſes, is to be diſ- 
covered in every page of Hiſtory, as well as in 
every line of the paſſing volume of Life. Circum- 
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ſtances, to all appearance, the moſt inconſequen- 
tial and inſignificant, have not only dipped 
thouſands of pens in the bitter ink of Controver- 
ſy, produced infinite Envy, Heart- burning, and 
Calumny, but have alſo turned the Plowſhare 
and the Prunning-hook into weapons of Blood- 
ſhed and Deſtruction. 


Turning away, with alarm, from the ſubject 
at large, which would be little leſs than the 
Hiſtory of the World, permit me to call your 
attention to the virulent animoſities which have 
been created, among a large and powerful part 
of mankind, in different ages, by the modes of 
dreſſing the Hair, wearing Beards, and weaving 
Periwigs. It is a Dreſſing- room ſubjeR, and, 
being arrayed in all the ſatin dignity of a robe de 
chambre, I feel myſelf inſpired to purſue it. 


It is not with any view to inſtruct you, that I 
mention the great veneration which in former 
times has been paid to the Hair, but to give 
ſomewhat of order and arrangement to the 
weighty matter under my immediate conſidera- 
tion. That the Treſſes of pious Virgins were 
thought an acceptable offering to their tutelary 
Goddeſs, is well known by every claſſical ſtu- 


dent; nor is it leſs an object of common literary 
knowledge, that, among the Greeks and Ro. 
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mans, the firſt fruits of the human Temples, as 
well as of the Chin, were claimed, with great 
ceremony, by the altars of Bacchus, Neptune, 
and other preſiding Divinities. In later times, 
but in the early part of our æra, (you perceive I 
write as a Chriſtian) an oath was ſuppoſed to 
demand inſtant conviction, when a man ſwore 
by his Hair; and the act of ſalutation was never 
ſo graceful or acceptable, as when it was accom- 
panied by the plucking an Hair from the head, 
and preſenting it to the perſon who was the ob- 
Jet of reſpectful attention. The offering the 
Hair to be cut, was an acknowledgement of 
ſovereignty, and an acceptance of the offer was 
conſidered as an aſſurance of adoption. The 
cerf, or bondſman, was diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſhortneſs of his Hair; and the inſolvent debtor, 
on the reſigning himſelf to the future ſervice of 
his creditor, preſented the potent ſciſſars, whoſe 
inſtant ſharpneſs was applied to his flowing 
Locks, the marks of that freedom he no longer 
poſſeſſed. 


Long Hair being at this period the diſtin- 
guiſhing proof of a Gentleman, and, of courſe, an 
object of great care and attention, became a ſub- 
je& for pulpit ſarcaſm ; and religious oratory 
did not fail to make the churches echo with the 
crime of Toilette aſſiduity. At length, however, 
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as I ſome of the younger Clergy, ſighing after the 
-at appearance of faſhionable life, ventured upon 
ec, the reigning mode, and gave a new ton to cleri- 
„ cal Cure, which was ſoon adopted by a long 
I F train of their complying brethren. This ſchiſm 
to in Dreſs cauſed the Eccleſiaſtics to turn the tide 
re of invective from the Lay world to each other, 
'&r ¶ and produced a Diviſion in the Church, which 
n- drew forth, through no ſmall period, the retali- 
d, ¶ ating menaces of Damnation from the 2ng-haired 
b- and ſbort-haired Clergy. Saint Paul, it ſeems, 
he who, by the perverſions of his Succeſlors, has 
of been the innocent cauſe of much uneaſineſs in 
as the world, was held forth as having, by apoſto- 
he lic authority, forbidden his own ſex to ſuffer 
he their Hair to fall below the ſhoulder, and granted 
T, I the luxuriant Treſſes to flow only as a covering 
of for female charms. There ſeems to be ſome 
le Taſte as well as Wantonneſs in the regulation; 
ng but, as I do not poſſeſs, among my many heredi- 
CT} tary talents, the qualification to become a Com- 
mentator on the Sacred Writings, or the Cham- 
pion of an injured Apoſtle, I ſhall take leave of 
n- the ſubject, and proceed to another ſtumbling- 
an block of offence, and angry ſource of controverly, 
b- which the human Chin has ſo amply afforded, 


he The reſpect which has been ſhewn to the 
T, Beard, in all parts of the civilized, and ia ſome 
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parts of the uncivilized World, is well known 
to the ſligheſt erudition; nay, a certain prejudice 
in its favour ſtill exiſts, even in the countries 
where the Razor has long been omnipotent. This 
impreſſion ſeems to ariſe very naturally from the 
habit of aſſociating with it thoſe ideas of Experi- 
ence and Wiſdom of which it is the emblem. 
It cannot wait upon the Follies of Youth ;—its 
buſhy and deſcending honours are not known to 
grace the countenance of early life: and tho' it 
may be ſaid, in ſome degree, to grow with our 
growth, and ſtrengthen with our ſtrength, it con- 
tinues to flouriſh in our decline, and attains its 
moſt honourable form and beauty, when the 
Knees tremble, the Voice grows ſhrill, and the 
Pate 1s bare. 


When the bold and almoſt blaſphemous pencil 
of the enthuſiaſtic Painter has aimed at repre- 
ſenting the Creator of the World upon the can- 
vaſs, a flowing Beard has ever been one of the 
characteriſtic and eſſential marks of the Supreme 
Divinity. The Pagan Jupiter, and the graver 
Inhabitants of Olympus, would not be known 
with this majeftic ornament. Philoſophy, till 
our ſmock-faced days, has conſidered it as the 
appropriate Symbol of its profeſſion. Judaic 
Superſtition, Egyptian Wiſdom, Attic Elegance, 
and Roman Virtue, have been its fond protectors. 
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To make it an object of Diſſention, and alter- 


nately to conſider it as a ſign of Orthodoxy or the 


ſtandard of Hereſy, was reſerved for the fantaſ- 
tical zeal of the Chriſtian Church. 


In more modern times, not only provincial 
and national, but general Councils have been 
convened, Synods have been ſummoned, eccleſi- 
aſtical Congregations and cloiſtered Chapters of 
every denomination have been aſſembled, to con- 
ſider, at different periods, the character of this 
venerable Growth of the human Viſage. Infi- 
nite diſputes have been, of courſe, engendered, 
ſometimes with reſpe& to its form, at other 
times in regard to its exiſtence. Religion inter- 
eſted itſelf, in one age, in contending for that 
pointed form to which nature conducts it: at a 
ſucceeding pexiod, anathemas have been de- 
nounced againſt thoſe who refuſed to give it a 
rounder ſhape ; and to thefe, other denunciations 
have followed, which changed it to the ſquare or 
the ſcollop. But, while religious Caprice, — for 
Religion, forry am I to ſay it, ſeems to be 
troubled with Caprices, quarelled about Form 
and Shape, the diſputes were confined within 
the pale of the Weſtern Church; but, when the 
Beard leſſened into Whiſkers, and the Scythe of 
eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline threatened to mow down 
every hair from off the face, the Eaſt ſounded 
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the alarm, and the Churches of Aſa and Africa 
took up the cauſe, and ſupported, with all the 
violence of argument and remonſtrance, thoſe 
Honours of the Chin that they ſtill preſerve, 
and to which the exiſting inhabitants of thoſe 
elimates offer up a perpetual incenſe, 


In the Hiſtory of the Gall:c. Church, (ior, by 
ſome unaccountable accident, I have ſometimes 
{tumbled upon a page of eccleſiaſtical ſtory) the 
ſcenes of religious comedy ſtill live in deſcription. 
For example :—a bearded Biſhop appears at 
the door of a Cathedral in all the pomp of Pre- 
lacy, and demands inſtallation to the dioceſe to 
which he is appointed. He is there met by a 
troop of beardleſs Canons, and refuſed admit- 
tance, unleſs he will employ the golden Sciflars 
they preſent to him, to cut that flowing Orna- 
ment from his face, which they would think 
Diſgrace to their own, as well as to the religion 
they profeſs. This ſame Hiſtory, alſo, is not 
barren of examples, where the ſturdy Prelate ha 
turned indignant from the diſgraceful propoſal, 
and ſought the enforcing aid of ſovereign Power, 
which has not always been able, without mucl 
difficulty, to compel the reluctant Chapter to ac 
knowledge a bearded Dioceſan. Others, unwil 
ling to riſk or delay the power and wealth of an 
epiſcopal Throne for the ſake of a cumbrous 
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Buſh of Hair, have, by the ready ſacrifice of 
their Beards, been inſtalled amid acclamations 
and hoſannas, as diſgraceful as they were unde- 
ſerved. It may appear ſtill more ridiculous, but 
it is no leſs true, that ſome of theſe Biſhops have 
compounded the matter with their refactory 
Clergy, in giving up the greater part of the 
Beard, but retaining the growth of the upper 
Lip in the form of Whiſkers. The idea of a 
Biſhop en mouftaches mult trouble the ſpirit of a 
modern Chriſtian ; but ſuch there have been, 
who, in the act of ſacrificing to the God of 
Peace, have exhibited the herce, terrific aſpe& of 
a German Pioneer.. 


At length, the perſecuted Beard, which has 
been the object of fuch faithful Veneration, finds 
in our quarter of the globe, 1f we except the cor- 
ner of European Turkey, its only aſylum in the 
Capuchin Cloiſter ; unleſs we add the caſual 
protection which is given A* the fanatical 
Jew, or mendicant Hermit. 


The H7s, Peruke, or Perituig, with the clerical. 
Tonſure, have been the cauſe of as much eccle- 
fiaſtical Contention, as the Arian and Athanaſian 
Schiſms. The laſt century experienced all its 
fury, which would not have given way to leſs 
important events, than the Edict of Nantes, and: 
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the Queſtions of Janſenius. The former turned 
Bigotry to a more engaging object, and loſt 
Common-ſenſe in aſtoniſhment ; while the lat- 
ter opened a new vent in the combuſtious vol- 


eano of religous Diſcord. 


The firſt Wig which is mentioned in Hiſtory 
was the hairy Skin of a Goat, which the Daugh- 
ter of Saul is related to have employed to fave 
the life of her huſhand. In a ſucceeding age, 
Zenophon makes mention of the Periwig of Afty- 
ages, the grandfather of Cyrus ; and deſcribes the 
aſtoniſhment which ſeized the Royal Boy on be- 
holding his anceſtor ſo majeſtically covered. — 
Suidas and Tacitus both bear teſtimony, that 
Hannibal of Carthage wore a Peruke, and that 
his wardrobe was furniſhed with a very large 
ailortment of Wigs of all kinds, faſhions, and 
colours, not only for the purpoſe of magnificence, 
but alſo from the policy which frequently obliged 
him to change his appearance. 


The Romans, and, in particular, the faſhion- 
able Ladies of Rome, had great recourſe to falſe 
Hair. That of a white colour was the fen in 
Ovid's days; and it was imported from Germany, 
where it was common. 


_ Nanc tibi captivos mittet Germania crines ; 
Cacia triumphatae mungre gents C710. 
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This courtly gallant Poet is very ſevere upon 
the cuſtom ; Martial has made it the ſubje& of 
ſeveral epigrams; and Juvenal charges Maſſalina 
with wearing the adſcitious ornament of her 
head to obtain concealment in the purſuit of her 
Debaucherics. The Ladies of the preſent day 
may, therefore, ſhelter themſelves behind the 
greater extravagance of the female Romans.— 
The latter imported their borrowed Locks from 
a foreign country, while the former are contented: 
with the ſpoils of Death. in their own, and do 
not ſhudder at mingling, with their own Treſſes, 
ſuch as are furniſhed by the fatal hand of Diſeaſe 
in Hoſpitals and Infirmaries. 


Louis the Thirteenth of France, having loſt his. 
Hair, was obliged to aſk, or, as he was King, I 
ſhould rather ſay, command, the comfortable aid 
of a Periwig; and the Neceſlity of the Sovereign 
cut off all the Hair of his fathionable Subjects.. 
Louis the Fourteenth annexed great dignity to his 
Peruke, which he encreaſed to an enormous ſize, 
and made a Lion's Mane the object of its ſimili- 
tude. That Monarch, who dafly ſtudied the part of 
a King, was never ſcen with his head uncovered 
but by the Barber who ſhaved him. It was not 
his practice to exchange his Wig for a Night- 
cap, till he was encloſed by his curtains, when a 
Page received the former from his hand, and 
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delivered it ta him in the morning before he un- 
drew them. The figure of the great Bourbon 
muſt, at times, have been truly ridiculous. But 
of ridiculous figures had J lived in the reign 
of good Queen Anne, my thread-paper form and 
baby face muſt have been adorned with a full- 
bottom Periwig, as large as that which bedecks 

the head and ſhonlders of Mr. Juſtice Blacłſtane, 
When he ſcowls at the unhappy culprit who is 
arrainged before him. 


Itis, believe, very generally known, that there 
is no ſmall number of the Clergy who love a 
little of the ten, as well as the ungodly Lay- 
men : the queſtion, therefore, of wearing Wigs, 
with the Form of eccleſiaſtical Tonſure, became 
a matter of bitter controverſy ; and the firſt Pelil- 
Maitre of a Clergyman, who was bold enough 
to appear in a Wig, was called Le Patriarche des 
Eecclefanſtiques emperruques. At this time was 
publiſhed the famous book in favour of Periwrgs 
with the admirable title of 4b/alom, whoſe melan- 
choly fate was cauſed by his Hair; and I remem- 
ber, in the humororfs Exhibition of Sign-Painters, 
with which I think Bonnel Thornton amuſed the 
Town ſome years ago, that he adopted this idea, 
ina repreſentation of the Jewiſh Prince ſuſpend- 
ed in mid air, as related in Holy Writ, which was 
entitled 4 Sign for Peruke-makers. Tom Marton 
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of Oxford wrote a little Latin jeu d'eſprit on the 
ſubject of Wigs, with their applications and 
effects, of which it concerns me to remember no 
more than that it paſſeſſed his uſual Latinity and 
claſſical humour. Hogarth, alſo, employed his 
pencil to ridicule the Full-bottoms, eſpecially 
the Aldermanic ones, of the laſt Coronation, with 
with his accuſtomed ſucceſs. But of the Hiſto- 
ries that relate to this ſubject, the moſt extraordi- 
nary, and which will be hardly credited by poſ- 
terity, is the Petition delivered by the Peruke- 
makers of London to his preſent Majelty, pray- 
ing him, for the Benefit of their Trade, to re- 
ſume the Wig he had been pleaſed to lay aſide: 
and,—what adds to the Ridicule as well as the 
Impudence of the meaſure, —I have been infor- 
med, by a ſpectator of their proceſſion, that a 
conſiderable number of them actually wore their 
Hair, tho' they openly avowed the ſacrilegious 
with to pluck that, ornament from the Pate of 
Sovereignty. 


In the Auguſtan age of the Roman Empire, 
the Wit and the Satiriſt have employed their 
different weapons againſt the prevailing atten- 
tions, to the Decorations of the Hair ; and Seneca, 
in ane of his Epiſtles, writes, with folemn In- 
dignation, againſt the Roman Toilettes, which 
he deſcribes in the preciſe form and proceſs of 
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our own. Some of the Fathers were equally 
ſevere againſt the female coquettes of their time; 
as their denunciations ſeem to be more particu- 


larly levelled at the fairer part of the Creation. 


One of them, in particular, declares, that they 


who employ their hours in arranging their Hair, 
inſtead of performing the Duty of Chriſtians, ſa- 
crifice to C2tys, who is the Goddeſs of Impurity, 
and to Priapus, who is the God of it. If this be 
true, what a more than Pagan Age is renewed 
among us | 


But, to conclude my unſuſpeCted learning on 
this ſubject, I muſt add the curious reproach of 
Tertullian againſt the high Head-dreſſes, as well 
as the practice of dying the Hair, ſo prevalent in 
his day. He concludes his earneſt addreſs, on 
this ſubjeR, to the ladies, by impreſſing on then 
attention the ſacred text, that we cannot make 
an Hair white or black, or cauſe the leaſt addition 
to our Stature ; and reproaches them on employ- 
ing the above-mentioned arts of the Toilette to 
effe& both theſe purpoſes, and thereby giving an 
expreſs lie to the divine Declaration of the 


Goſpel. 


Petit-Maitreiſm (excuſe a newſangled word) 


has exiſted at all periods, in all countries, and in 


every ſituation. Private Peace has been diſ- 
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turbed by it; and the ſpirit of Chriſtianity has 


been loſt in its contentions. It found its wa 

into the Cloiſter ; it has accompanied the Hermit 
in his cell; and the Hottentot does not eſcape its 
influence : nay, the patriot Roman and the hardy 
Goth have condeſcended to become Coxcombs, 
Theodoric, a well known Gothic Prince, is re- 
lated to have had an Officer, who, when the 
Barber had finiſhed his Beard, was employed to 
pluck every remaining Hair from his face which 
might interrupt its ſmoothneſs. Cæſar uſed to 
ſay, that his ſoldiers fought better when they 
were perfumed ; and, according to Plutarch, 
Surena, General of the Parthians, and the braveſt 
man of the nation, painted his face. The 
French do not ſuffer the moſt refined effeminacy 
of their Toilettes to extinguiſh their gallant 
ſpirit, and, at the command of their Sovereign, 
they ruſh from all the ſilken ſoftneſs of Luxury, 


to the hardſhips of Camps, and the dangers of 
Battle. 


Whether you will be of opinion with me, that 
man is a Petit-Maitre by Nature, or, to expreſs 
myſelf more philoſophically, a coxcomical Ani- 
mal, I cannot tell ; but I have, in the courſe of 
theſe reflections, wrought myſelf ſo fully into the 
belief of it, that, under the future operations 
of my Friſeur, I ſhall look, in the glaſs before 
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me, with the complacent patience of a man conſ- 


cious that he is acting under the common im- 
pulſe which governs all mankind. 


Adieu! 


THE END. 


2 | 


